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Red  Cross  blood  donor  clinic 

U of  T’s  Red  Cross  blood  donor  clinic 
supplies  five  percent  of  Toronto’s  annual 
need  for  65,000  units  of  blood,  making  the 
University  the  city’s  single  largest  donor. 
Last  year  1,800  U of  T employees  were 
blood  donors. 

This  fall,  the  University’s  50th  blood 
donor  clinic  (it’s  the  longest-running 
clinic  in  Toronto)  will  be  held  from  Oct. 
29  to  Nov.  2 in  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building. 


Wallace  G.  Chalmers  graduate 
fellowship 

The  first  award  of  the  Wallace  G. 
Chalmers  Graduate  Fellowship  in 
Engineering  Design  for  Graduate 
Studies  in  Mechanical  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  been  made 
to  David  A.  Kusner.  The  fellowship 
provides  a $7,000  stipend  per  year  plus 
some  supplementary  funds  for  support  of 
the  research  project.  Kusner,  who 
graduated  with  honours  in  mechanical 
engineering  at  U of  T,  will  be  directing 
his  research  towards  the  area  of  fatigue 
and  fracture  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  David  Hoeppner,  Cockburn 
Professor  of  Engineering  Design. 


Still  number  one 

From  the  University  of  Waterloo 
Gazette,  Sept.  19,  1979: 

A report  to  the  mathematics  faculty 
council  from  the  math  library  repre- 
sentatives lists  five  ways  for  a professor 
to  get  hold  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a journal  not  available  in  the  UW 
library. 

In  decreasing  order  of  speed,  they  are: 
go  to  the  University  of  Toronto;  phone 
the  author  in  North  America  for  a reprint; 
use  the  Centre  for  Research  Libraries; 
arrange  through  the  library  reference 
desk;  write  to  the  author  for  a reprint; 
get  an  interlibrary  loan. 

Trinity  seeks  new  dean  of  men 

Trinity  College  will  be  appointing  a dean 
of  men  to  assume  duties  as  early  as 
possible  in  1980.  Candidates  should  have 
some  experience  of  residential  life  in  a 
small  college  and  should  be  holding  some 
U of  T or  college  appointment,  although 
not  necessarily  at  the  full-time  teaching 
level.  Accommodation  is  provided  as  part 
of  the  remuneration  for  the  position. 

Applications  accompanied  by  the 
names  of  two  referees  should  be  sent  to 
Dean  J.W.  Cole,  Trinity  College,  Hoskin 
Avenue,  Toronto  M5S  1H8. 


The  title  “University  Professor”  is  the 
highest  accolade  U of  T confers  on  a faculty 
member.  In  1967,  Northrop  Frye  became 
the  first  to  be  so  honoured.  The  criteria  for 
selection  are,  quite  simply,  excellence  in 
teaching  and  research. 

Every  spring,  a presidential  advisory 
committee  considers  nominations  but  not 
every  year  is  the  title  conferred.  Last  year 
there  were  no  recipients.  T his  year  there  are 
two:  philosopher  Emil  Fackenheim  and 
physicist  A. E.  (Ted)  Litherland.  Their 


The  central  implication  of  System  on 
the  Brink,  OCUA’s  financial  analysis 
of  the  Ontario  university  system  released 
earlier  this  month,  is  that  universities  are 
not  being  treated  as  equitably  as  other 


Debate  on  the  Kelly  Report  has  been 
scheduled  for  consecutive  Mondays 
throughout  November,  beginning  Nov. 
5.  The  report  on  the  undergraduate 
program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
(St.  George  campus)  was  to  have  been 
discussed  by  the  Faculty’s  198-member 
General  Committee  Sept.  24  and  25. 
However,  members  voted  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  until  after  21  vacant  student  seats 
could  be  filled. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  in  Convoca- 


distinguished  careers  are  described  below  by 
staff  writer  Pamela  Cornell. 

No  more  than  15  University  Professor- 
ships may  exist  at  any  one  time.  A research 
grant  of  $4, 000  a year  for five  years  accom- 
panies each  appointment.  The  title  is  held 
until  the  individual  reaches  age  65,  when  it 
changes  to  University  Professor  Emeritus. 

The  two  latest  appointments  bring  the 
total  number  of  University  Professors  to  12. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  they  are: 
former  President  Claude  Bissell  (English ), 

Emil  Fackenheim 


Emil  Fackenheim  was  ordained  a 
rabbi  in  1 939  in  Berlin. 

“An  absurd  time  and  place,”  he  says. 
Symbolic,  too,  for  a man  who  is  now 
world-renowned  as  a scholar  specializing 
in  the  philosophical  and  religious  prob- 
lems of  the  Holocaust.  His  distinguished 
work  in  that  area  and  on  the  German 


social  institutions,  President  James  Ham 
told  the  Oct.  18  meeting  of  Governing 
Council,  held  at  Scarborough  College. 

President  Ham  called  the  inequity 
“disgraceful”  and  said  he  thought  the 


tion  Hall.  The  first  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  and 
subsequent  sessions  at  5: 10  p.m.  All 
meetings  are  scheduled  to  run  no  later 
than  8 p.m. 

The  report  will  al&o  be  debated  on 
the  TV-Ontario  program  Speaking  Out. 
Arts  & Science  Dean  Arthur  Kruger  and 
Students’  Administrative  Council  (SAC) 
education  commissioner  Peter  Galway 
will  participate  in  that  phone-in 
program.  Time  and  date  to  be  announced. 


announced 


John  Polanyi  ( chemistry ),  Jack  Dainty 
(botany),  Kenneth  Hare  (environmental 
studies).  Dr.  Louis  Siminovitch  (medical 
genetics),  W.H.  Rapson  (chemical  engi- 
neering), J.M.S.  Careless  (history),  Boris 
Stoicheff  (physics),  and  Harold  Johns 
(medical  biophysics ). 

University  Professors  Emeriti  are 
Douglas  LePan  (English),  C.B.  Macpherson 
(political  economy),  C.P.  Steacey  and 
Donald  Creighton  (history). 


A.E.  Litherland 


In  1 949,  in  a window  less  basement  at 
the  University  of  Liverpool,  Ted 
Litherland  toiled  towards  his  PhD  in 
nuclear  physics  and  daydreamed  about 
spending  the  summer  outdoors  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Determined  to 
realize  his  dream,  he  signed  up  for  an 
archaeological  dig. 


government  should  think  seriously  about 
what  it  is  doing. 

His  remarks  came  after  a speech  by 
Scarborough  College’s  Principal  Joan 
Foley,  in  which  she  welcomed  council 
members  and  invited  them  to  inspect 
Scarborough’s  library  facilities. 

Just  that  morning,  said  Foley,  she  was 
told  by  the  manager  of  physical  services 
that  she  wouldn’t  be  able  to  park  her  car  in 
the  underground  garage  for  a while 
because  a crack  in  the  ramp  had  to  be 
repaired  so  the  books  stored  below 
wouldn’t  get  wet  when  it  rained. 

President  Ham  said  that  a library  for 
Scarborough  is  one  of  the  top  three 
capital  priorities  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  that  since  the  government  has 
cut  off  capital  projects,  money  would 
have  to  come  from  private  funds. 

The  Scarborough  library,  he  said,  is 
one  among  many  needs  in  the  University. 
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Govt’s  treatment  ‘disgraceful’ 

President  Ham  tells  Governing  Council 


Kelly  Report  debate  begins . . . again 


Continued  on  Page  4 


Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

100  Acre  Retreat,  2 miles  Kirkfield 
Liftlocks,  90  miles  U of  T,  40  foot  de  luxe 
aluminum  trailer,  generator,  pond,  1/3 
field,  1/3  wood,  1/3  mixed.  Total  privacy. 
$34,900.  978-3632. 


Freeport,  Bahamas:  Rent  our  furnished 
2-bedroom  garden  apartment  on  the 
Lucayan  beach;  Excellent  swimming 
and  scuba  diving;  ideal  for  family  or  two 
couples;  daily  US$35  summer;  US$45 
winter,  Prof.  McAndrew,  978-5268  or 
447-4613. 

Used  & rare  books  in  the  social  sciences, 
humanities,  Canadiana,  law  & medicine 
bought  & sold.  Catalogues  available  on 
request.  October  Books.  Ill  Queen  St. 
E.,  Suite  302,  Toronto  M5C  1S2. 
863-9930. 

Carpet,  British  Axminster,  12'3"  x 
approx.  15’,  all  wool,  prewar  quality, 
hardly  used,  sober  design,  mainly  red. 
Will  sacrifice  to  colleague  with  more 
spacious  accommodation.  Call  John  at 
978-3381  or  (evenings)  921-2403. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 


Secretary  II 

($10,330 — 12,160  — 13,990) 

Press  (Downsview)  (5),  Medical  Genetics 

(6) 

Secretary  III 

($11,370  — 13,370—  15,370) 

Hart  House  (5),  Admissions  (5),  Psycho- 
logy (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($12,650—  14,880  — 17,110) 

Banting  & Best  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($13,960  — 16,430  — 18,900) 
Microbiology  & Parasitology  (6) 

Programmer  II 

($14,760—  17,370  — 19,980) 

Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (2), 
Zoology  (1) 

Computer  Operator  II 

($12,650—  14,880  — 17,110) 

Faculty  of  Library  Science  (1),  Com- 
puting Services  (3),  Library  Automation 
Systems,  union,  $12,385  (3) 

Research  and  Planning  Officer 

($20, 140  — 23,700  — 27,580) 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  — Research 
& Planning  (2) 

Programmer  III 

($18,160  — 21,370  — 24,580) 

Computing  Services  (3) 


Engineering  Technologist  II 

($14,760  — 17,370  — 19,980) 

Physical  & Health  Education  (5) 

Engineering  Technologist  III 

($16,390—  19,280  — 22,170) 

Physics  (1),  Central  Services  (4) 

Assistant  to  Financial  Officer 

($10,330  — 12,160  — 13,990) 

Dean’s  Office,  Arts  & Science  (1) 

Library  Technician  II 

($8,520  — 10,030  — 11,540) 

Faculty  of  Law  (6) 

Marketing  Representative  II 

($16,390  — 19,280  — 22,170) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Editor  2 

($14,760  — 17,370  — 19,980) 

University  of  Toronto  Press  (5) 

Service  Worker  I 

Union,  $5.85  per  hour  (6) 

Service  Worker  II 

Union,  $5. 85  per  hour  plus  shift  premium 

(6) 

Coordinator,  Production  Planning 

($17,190  — 20,230  — 23,270) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Manager  Computer  Installation 

($20, 140  — 23,700  — 27,260) 

Chemistry  (1) 


PhD  Orals 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  ol  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Walter  E.  Aufrecht,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  “Surrogates  for  the 
Divine  Names  in  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gums  to  Exodus.”  Prof.  E.G.  Clarke. 
Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  3 p.m. 


Tuesday,  October  30 
Sheila  Margaret  MacRae,  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  & Literatures,  “Anna 
Akhmatova:  The  Concept  of  the  Poet.  A 
Developmental  Study.”  Prof.  R.D.B. 
Thomson.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.  m. 

Sharyn  Lea  Hall,  Department  of  Music, 
“English  Dialogue  Opera  1762-1796.” 
Prof.  C.  Morey.  Room  1 1 1 , 63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  November  9 
Dipankar  Roy,  Department  of  Aerospace 
Science  & Engineering,  “Acoustics  of 
Thunder.”  Prof.  H.S.  Ribner.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Research  News 


Connaught  Senior  Fellowships 
in  the  Humanities 

The  Connaught  Committee  has  estab- 
lished November  15  as  the  deadline  date 
for  submission  of  applications  for 
Connaught  senior  fellowships  in  the 
humanities.  This  program  was  designed 
to  meet  several  needs  which  were  identifi- 
ed in  concern  for  better  research  support, 
particularly  in  the  humanities.  Faculty 
members  of  those  departments  within  the 
purview  of  the  Connaught  Humanities 
Review  Panel  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
scholars  in  other  departments  who  are 
working  in  the  humanities  are  eligible. 
Fellows  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
retrospective  recognition  of  proven 
ability  and  achievement  and  a distin- 
guished record  in  research  and  scholar- 
ship. Individuals  may  either  apply  or  be 
nominated.  For  further  information  and 
application  forms,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Commonwealth  University 
Interchange  Scheme 

The  British  Council  provides  grants 
towards  the  cost  of  travel  made  to  facili- 
tate visits  between  universities  in 
different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Awards  are  made  in  three  categories: 

(A)  for  university  teachers  or  officers  on 
recognized  study  leave; 

(B)  for  distinguished  university  scholars 
invited  by  universities  for  short  visits; 

(C)  for  postgraduate  university  research 
workers  holding  research  grants. 

Applications  are  due  at  the  agency  on 
December  1 7.  For  further  information 
and  application  forms,  call  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Air  Resources  Branch,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment 
Research  Grants 

The  Air  Resources  Branch  is  responsible 
for  providing  scientific  and  technical 
research  and  support  to  the  ministry 


relating  to  the  varied  uses  of  the  pro- 
vince’s air  resources.  The  research  grants 
program  was  developed  to  encourage 
applied  research  directed  toward  provid- 
ing the  information  and  techniques 
necessary  for  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a high  standard  of  air  quality  in 
Ontario. 

The  deadline  date  for  submission  to 
the  agency  is  January  31.  Please  note  that 
this  is  an  earlier  deadline  date  than  in  the 
past.  For  further  information  and  appli- 
cation material,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Cottrell  Research  Grants  from  the 
Research  Corporation 

These  awards  are  made  in  order  to  help 
academic  scientists  conduct  basic  re- 
search of  originality  and  importance  in 
the  physical  sciences . The  emphasis  of  the 
program  is  support  of  fundamental  inves- 
tigations performed  by  faculty  members 
early  in  their  professional  careers. 
Particularly  speculative  research  of 
established  investigators  is  also  eligible 
for  consideration.  Applications  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time  and  are  reviewed  by 
the  corporation  three  times  during  the 
year.  For  further  application  information 
call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

The  deadline  date  at  the  agency  for  all 
programs  (research,  equipment, 
personnel  awards,  travel)  has  been  moved 
forward  to  November  15.  New  forms 
must  be  used  and  these  are  available 
either  from  ORA  or  the  research  office  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  room  324, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

The  Institute  has  also  announced  that 
applications  for  both  basic  research  and 
clinical  research  will  be  considered  this 
year. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
The  new  application  forms  are  now 
available  at  ORA.  Call  978-2163. 

Canadian  Science  Policy  Discussion 
Series:  Natural  Resources 
The  next  session  will  be  held  on  Nov.  14. 
Further  information  will  be  in  “Events” 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  (Nov.  5). 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation: 

Faculty  of  Medicine  internal  deadline  — 

5 p.m.,  October  23. 

Energy,  Mines  and  Resources:  Research 
grants  — November  15. 

Environment  Canada:  Inland  Waters  — 
November  9. 

Medical  Research  Council:  j 

Research  grants,  major  equipment 
(over  $5000),  research  professorships  — 
November  15; 

Scholarships  — November  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  (Lottery): 
Applied  research  grants  in  occupational 
health  and  safety  — November  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources: 
Geoscience  — November  15. 
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OISE  faculty  question  the  reasons 

for  disaffiliation  at  first  open  meeting  of  OISE  review  committee 


by  Jacqueline  Swartz 

The  University  has  not  made  a full 
disclosure  of  the  reasons  behind  the  move 
to  sever  its  ties  with  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  according  to 
some  of  the  OISE  faculty  and  staff  who 
packed  the  Institute’s  boardroom  for  the 
first  open  meeting  of  the  OISE  review 
committee,  held  Oct.  3.  The  committee 
was  appointed  to  review  the  relationship 
between  the  University  and  the  Institute 
after  Dean  John  Leyerle  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  gave  his  council  notice 
of  motion  to  sever  all  formal  ties  with 
OISE.  (See.  Bulletin,  June  11,  1979.) 

After  three  hours  of  heated  discussion, 
during  which  the  committee  touched  on 
administrative  problems  the  affiliation 
creates  for  the  University  and  alluded  to 
anecdotes  of  lax  dissertation  examina- 


unlike  professions  such  as  medicine,  does 
not  have  its  own  official  standards,  the 
university  link  is  essential.  In  addition, 
he  remarked  that  “the  enterprise  of 
education  has  occupied  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  our  civilization.”  With  a univer- 
sity link,  he  said  OISE  can  establish  the 
value  of  professional  education  degrees 
in  a way  no  other  institute  on  the  conti- 
nent has. 

Mark  Holmes,  OISE  field  develop- 
ment coordinator,  argued  that  a univer- 
sity connection  provides  academic 
freedom.  “To  maintain  our  academic 
integrity  and  not  be  an  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment we  need  the  University,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  Faculty  of  Education  and 
OISE  should  be  under  one  roof. 

Professor  Stacy  Churchill,  coordinator 

arvJ  Af  the. 


have  the  highest  publication  rates  of 
professors  of  any  school  in  Canada,”  he 
said.  Noting  that  Dean  Leyerle’s  allega- 
tion of  a duplication  in  the  psychology 
departments  of  U of  T and  OISE  was  not 
substantiated,  according  to  a report  from 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  he 
said  that  “when  an  administration 
committee  sanctimoniously  comes  over 
here,  it  should  come  with  facts.” 
Sociology  professor  Ron  Silvers  said 
that  some  OISE  faculty  have  had  a 
‘ ‘partisan  reaction”  to  the  issue  of  separa- 
tion. “We  feel  we  won’t  be  fully  heard 
because  the  points  we  make  come  from 
the  Institute.”  Silvers  said  he  would 
accept  total  integration  because  stich  an 
arrangement  would  provide  common 
ground  for  discussion.  “I  would  like 
rn  hear  about  our  drawbacks,  no  matter 


since  1966.  To  allow  administrative 
concerns  to  be  decisive,  he  said,  is  like 
“killing  a fly  with  a nuclear  warhead,” 
and  suggested  that  a task  force  study  the 
problems  and  make  recommendations. 

When  it  was  proposed  that  the  com- 
mittee respond  to  Skolnik’s  request  by 
having  further  discussions  with  SGS, 
Gotlieb  replied  that  the  committee  had 
already  talked  to  most  associate  SGS 
deans  who,  “with  incredible  unanimity,” 
claimed  there  was  a problem.  “Somehow 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  SGS 
accepts  seem  unacceptable  to  OISE,”  he 
said. 

Charles  Pascal,  head  of  the  OISE 
higher  education  group  and  a member  of 
Governing  Council,  told  the  Bulletin  after 
the  meeting  that  he  thought  the  commit- 
tee was  serving  a positive  function.  “We 


The  remarkable  new  Britannica  3 
opens  the  world  to  your  family. 

The  word  ' encyclopedia"  has  taken  on  a new  meaning.  Britannica  3 is  a 
totally  new  learning  system.  It  has  taken  1 5 years  and  $32  million  to  collect  the 
world  s knowledge  into  this  remarkable  reference  work. 

information*  in  the  vrorlidtoda^6  sect'ons  *°  rou  *he  huge  amount  of 

I,  ...  All  man’s  knowledge  has  been  neatly 

collected  into  one  outline  and  guide.  A roadmap  to  the  complete  set. 

r.  Great  for  finding  facts  in  a hurry.  Every  field  of 

for°l^me^o?kSUmmanZed  *n  ten  volumes- Short-  easy-to-follow  sections.  Ideal 

H ta;i  Th  - ru  ■.  Nineteen  volumes  let  you  explore  any  subject  in 

detail.  They  refilled  with  articles  by  the  world's  leading  thinkers  — all presented 
in  clear,  contemporary  language. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
RiliTAwInr^11!  Britannica  to  obtain  a Special  Discount  on  the  AU-New 
BRITANNICA  3.  You  can  obtain  this  magnificent  reference  set  at  a discount 
price,  lower  than  the  price  available  to  any  individual  purchaser. 

Just  fill  in  and  mad  the  postage  paid  card  and  you’ll  receive  a free  full-colour 
Preview  Booklet  - plus  full  details  of  this  Special  Offer. 

When  you  receive  this  special  new  booklet,  you’ll  learn  how  - after  more  than 
200  years  as  the  outstanding  reference  work  in  the  entire  world.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  has  achieved  another  first  in  publishing  leadership  - a revolutionary 
new  approach  to  a family  reference  library. 

The  All-New  BRITANNICA  3 - now  expanded  to  30  volumes  - is  not  just  a new 
edition  . . but  a completely  new  encyclopaedia  which  outmodes  all  other 
encyclopedias.  Never  before  has  so  much  knowledge,  so  readily  accessible  so 
easily  understood  - been  made  available  as  a complete  home  library. 

MMir  aR,EE  ,PTieW  Booklet  which  Pictures  and  describes  the 
All^lew  BRITANNICA  3 and  shows  how  this  revolutionary  new  Home  Learning 

Centre  can  provide  the  entire  family  with  a reservoir  of  knowledge  unequalled  by 
any  other  reference  work  in  the  world.  3 

To  get  your  free  Preview  Booklet,  plus  the  exciting  details  of  this  outstanding 
Special  Offer  - with  all  the  valuable  “extras”  - just  complete  and  return 
the  postage  paid  reply  card  below. 

j^ease_do  ^promptly.  There’s  no  cost  or  obligation,  of  course. 


You  and  your  family 
are  invited  to  sample 
the  most  readable, 
most  understandable 
encyclopaedia  ever  created. 


RARE  BEAUTY.  This  emerald  box 
comes  from  Iranian  crown 
jewel  collection.  Through 
Britannica  3,  you  can  learn 
about  subjects  such  as 
“Gemstones.,  in  detail. 


SACRED  SETTING  OF  BY- 
GONE CIVILIZATION.  A 
temple  from  pre-Columbian 
Mexico.  Ancient  cultures 
come  to  life  in  Bri- 
tannica 3's  many 
» articles  on 

religion  and 
history. 


TRIGGERED  LIGHT- 
NING. Articles  on 
“Lightning”  appear  in 
all  three  parts  of  the 
encyclopaedia.  They 
work  together  to  meet 
your  family’s  learning 
needs. 
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FREE! 

Mail  card 
now  . . . 

for  special 
new  PREVIEW 
BOOKLET 

and  complete 
details  on  this 
remarkable  offer. 
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records  are  below  minimum  acceptable 
standards.  SGS,  he  added,  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  originality  of 
graduate  work,  not  its  practical  appli- 
cation. 

Regarding  thesis  conduct,  Mettrick 
explained  that  the  committee  didn’t  have 
“hard  factual  data  . . . but  there  are 
many  loose  anecdotes  about  the  attitude 
of  examiners,”  remarking  that  there  have 
been  stories  of  20-minute  doctoral 
examinations  and  “instances  of  chummi- 
ness”. 

OISE  psychology  professor  Edmund 
Sullivan  countered  that  OISE  has  been 
following  University  guidelines  for 
dissertations  for  the  last  13  years. 
Sociology  department  chairman  Michael 
Fullan  said  that  after  sitting  on  some 
30  dissertation  committees  he  had  not 
encountered  irregularities  “or  anything 
less  than  a two-hour  exam.” 

Carl  Bereiter,  OISE  psychology 
professor,  said  that  because  education. 


How  long  ago  did  man  first  inhabit  this 
continent? 

How  safe  are  proposed  “burial”  sites 
for  nuclear  waste  storage? 

Those  apparently  unrelated  questions 
could  both  be  answered  by  a unique 
device  being  installed  in  the  basement  of 
the  McLennan  physics  building.  Called 
an  “ultra-sensitive  mass  spectrometer”, 
it  will  be  able  to  date  archaeological  and 
geological  samples  by  counting  carbon  14 
atoms  faster  and  more  efficiently  than 
previous  carbon  dating  methods. 

Because  the  mass  spectrometer  can 
determine  the  age  of  such  artefacts  as 
bone  tools  or  bits  of  pottery,  it  will  help 
archaeologists  and  anthropologists  estab- 
lish how  human  life  evolved  through 
prehistoric  times. 

The  movement  of  water  deep  within 
the  earth  will  be  another  area  of  investiga- 
tion using  the  device.  Geology  professor 
David  Strangway  says  potential  hazards 
of  storing  nuclear  wastes  in  rock  forma- 


tions can  be  linked  to  how  rapidly  fluids 
travel  through  the  earth  and  how  close 
they  come  to  the  surface. 

Geologists  will  also  be  examining 
Canadian  shield  rocks  to  work  out  their 
geological  history. 

“By  analysing  spots  as  small  as  one- 
millionth  of  a metre,  we  can  work  out  the 
temperatures  and  conditions  under 
which  ore  deposits  are  formed,”  says 
Strangway,  adding  that,  for  the  first 
time,  small  amounts  of  platinum  could  be 
detected.  (Most  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
platinum  has  been  found  in  the  USSR 
and  South  Africa). 

The  spectrometer  project  came  about 
as  a result  of  an  interdisciplinary  course 
devised  by  the  anthropology  and  physics 
departments  and  first  offered  in  1973. 
Professor  A.E.  (Ted)  Litherland  (see 
story,  page  1)  has  been  a key  figure  in  the 
venture. 

Interested  in  archaeology  since  his 
student  days,  he  was  intrigued  by  the 


opportunity  of  combining  his  hobby  with 
his  scholarly  work  in  nuclear  physics. 
Out  of  his  involvement  in  the  multi- 
disciplinary course  came  the  idea  for  the 
new  approach  to  carbon  14  dating. 

“This  is  a good  example  of  a research 
project  arising  from  undergraduate 
teaching,”  he  says. 

U of  T’s  new  device  will  be  the  first 
tandem  rare  atom  counting  equipment 
(TRACE)  in  the  world.  A $785,000 
capital  grant  has  come  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC).  Negotiations  for 
development  funds  are  being  conducted 
between  Environment  Canada  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources,  with  the  Department  of 
Supply  and  Services  acting  as  the  con- 
tracting agency. 

The  mass  spectrometer  will  begin 
operating  in  the  spring  of  1981. 
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Classified 


PhD  Orals 


A classified  ad  costs  §5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
vour  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
l University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
vour  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

100  Acre  Retreat,  2 miles  Kirkfield 
Liftlocks,  90  miles  U of  T.  40  footde  luxe 
aluminum  trailer,  generator,  pond,  1/3 
field,  1/3  wood,  1/3  mixed.  Total  privacy. 
$34,900.  978-3632. 


Freeport,  Bahamas:  Rent  out  furnished 
2-bedroom  garden  apartment  on  the 
Lucayan  beach;  Excellent  swimming 
and  scuba  diving;  ideal  for  family  or  two 
couples;  daily  US$35  summer;  US$45 
winter,  Prof.  McAndrew,  978-5268  or 
447-4613. 

Used  & rare  books  in  the  social  sciences, 
humanities,  Canadiana,  law  & medicine 
bought  & sold.  Catalogues  available  on 
request.  October  Books.  Ill  Queen  St. 
E.,  Suite  302,  Toronto  M5C  1S2. 
863-9930. 

Carpet,  British  Axminster,  1 2 '3 ” x 

approx.  15’,  all  wool,  prewar  quality, 
hardly  used,  sober  design,  mainly  red. 
Will  sacrifice  to  colleague  with  more 
spacious  accommodation.  Call  John  at 
978-3381  or  (evenings)  921-2403. 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Walter  E.  Aufrecht,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  “Surrogates  for  the 
Divine  Names  in  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gums  to  Exodus.”  Prof.  E.G.  Clarke. 
Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  3 p.m. 


Tuesday,  October  30 
Sheila  Margaret  MacRac,  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  & Literatures,  “Anna 
Akhmatova:  The  Concept  of  the  Poet.  A 
Developmental  Study.”  Prof.  R.D.B. 
Thomson.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 
10a.m. 

Sharyn  Lea  Hall,  Department  of  Music, 
“English  Dialogue  Opera  1762-1796.” 
Prof.  C.  Morey.  Room  1 1 1 , 63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  November  9 
Dipankar  Roy,  Department  of  Aerospace 
Science  & Engineering,  “Acoustics  of 
Thunder.”  Prof.  H.S.  Ribner.  Room309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 
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Britannica  3 

now  easier  to  use... 
easier  to  read . . . 
easier  to  understand 


When  you  take  advantage  of  this 
Special  Group  Offer,  you  can 
obtain  the  incomparable  Britannica 
3 at  a special  discount  price,  a 
substantial  saving  on  the  price 
available  to  an  individual.  What’s 
more,  you  can  enjoy  all  30 
volumes  now  and  pay  for  them 
later  with  our  convenient  pay- 
ment plans.  And  you  get  your 
choice  of  extra  options  at  no 
additional  cost. 
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SPECIAL  GROUP  OFFER 

2 BLOOR  STREET  WEST 
SUITE  1100 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Special  Group  Offer 


on  the  revolutionary 

BRITANNICA  3 


more  than  a new  encyclopaedia, 
a Complete  Home  Learning  Centre 


See  inside  for  details 


Luncheon  and  Dinner  Service  Monday  to  Friday 
12  noon  — 2:00  p.m. 

5:00  — 7:30  p.m. 

C^fegmt  dining  m^upcrb 5t  nrmiS^s 


The  next  session  will  be  held  on  Nov.  14. 
Further  information  will  be  in  “Events” 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  (Nov.  5). 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation: 
Faculty  of  Medicine  internal  deadline  — 
5 p.m.,  October  23. 

Energy,  Mines  and  Resources:  Research 
grants  — November  15. 

Environment  Canada:  Inland  Waters  — 
November  9. 

Medical  Research  Council: 

Research  grants,  major  equipment 
(over  $5000),  research  professorships  — 
November  15; 

Scholarships  — November  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  (Lottery): 
Applied  research  grants  in  occupational 
health  and  safety  — November  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources: 
Geoscience  — November  15. 


OISE  faculty  question  the  reasons 

for  disaffiliation  at  first  open  meeting  of  OISE  review  committee 


by  Jacqueline  Swartz 

The  University  has  not  made  a full 
disclosure  of  the  reasons  behind  the  move 
to  sever  its  ties  with  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  according  to 
some  of  the  OISE  faculty  and  staff  who 
packed  the  Institute’s  boardroom  for  the 
first  open  meeting  of  the  OISE  review 
committee,  held  Oct.  3.  The  committee 
was  appointed  to  review  the  relationship 
between  the  University  and  the  Institute 
after  Dean  John  Leyerle  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  gave  his  council  notice 
of  motion  to  sever  all  formal  ties  with 
OISE.  {Set  Bulletin,  June  11,  1979.) 

After  three  hours  of  heated  discussion, 
during  which  the  committee  touched  on 
administrative  problems  the  affiliation 
creates  for  the  University  and  alluded  to 
anecdotes  of  lax  dissertation  examina- 
tions, Michael  Skolnik,  OISE  assistant 
director  of  administration,  stated  that  the 
committee  was  not  presenting  the 
University’s  real  concerns. 

“Lurking  in  the  background  is  a 
concern  for  quality.  This  should  be  an 
open  question  subjected  to  empirical 
study,”  he  said,  adding  that  the  Univer- 
sity had  not  given  a clear  analysis  of  its 
problems  with  OISE. 

Committee  chairman,  Professor  D.F. 
Mettrick,  Department  of  Zoology, 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  that  the  committee  is  consider- 
ing alternatives  to  the  current  affiliation 
ranging  from  total  separation  to  total 
integration. 

Integration,  he  said,  would  carry 
certain  disadvantages  for  the  Institute, 
which  would  lose  its  board  and  much  of  its 
autonomy.  In  studying  all  the  alterna- 
tives, he  said,  three  main  questions  should 
be  considered:  why  the  affiliation  with 
OISE  causes  SGS  more  problems  than 
associations  with  other  professional 
schools;  what  OISE  seeks  from  a Univer- 
sity connection;  and  what  changes  should 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  value  of  the 
association. 

When  asked  about  the  reasons  for  the 
review  Mettrick  cited  the  size  of  OISE  in 
comparison  to  SGS,  administrative  diffi- 
culties and  financial  problems . The  latter, 
he  said,  have  not  yet  been  explored  in 
detail. 

Committee  member.  Professor  C.C. 
Gotlieb,  Department  of  Computer 
Science,  suggested  that  “the  Institute 
and  SGS  have  different  approaches  to 
graduate  education”  and  named  admis- 
sions, thesis  conduct  and  appointments 
as  three  areas  of  divergence.  He  added 
that  the  number  of  staff  appointments  per 
year  at  O I S E greatly  exceeds  that  at  S G S . 

Committee  member,  Professor  John 
Slater,  Department  of  Philosophy,  said 
there  were  “philosophical  differences”  in 
admissions  policy  between  OISE  and 
SGS.  He  said  that  great  value  is  placed  at 
OISE  on  the  teaching  experience  of 
applicants,  even  when  their  academic 
records  are  below  minimum  acceptable 
standards.  SGS,  he  added,  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  originality  of 
graduate  work,  not  its  practical  appli- 
cation. 

Regarding  thesis  conduct,  Mettrick 
explained  that  the  committee  didn’t  have 
“hard  factual  data  . . . but  there  are 
many  loose  anecdotes  about  the  attitude 
of  examiners,”  remarking  that  there  have 
been  stories  of  20-minute  doctoral 
examinations  and  “instances  of  chummi- 
ness”. 

OISE  psychology  professor  Edmund 
Sullivan  countered  that  OISE  has  been 
following  University  guidelines  for 
dissertations  for  the  last  13  years. 
Sociology  department  chairman  Michael 
Fullan  said  that  after  sitting  on  some 
30  dissertation  committees  he  had  not 
encountered  irregularities  “or  anything 
less  than  a two-hour  exam.” 

Carl  Bereiter,  OISE  psychology 
professor,  said  that  because  education, 


unlike  professions  such  as  medicine, does 
not  have  its  own  official  standards,  the 
university  link  is  essential.  In  addition, 
he  remarked  that  “the  enterprise  of 
education  has  occupied  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  our  civilization.  ’ ’ With  a univer- 
sity link,  he  said  OISE  can  establish  the 
value  of  professional  education  degrees 
in  a way  no  other  institute  on  the  conti- 
nent has. 

Mark  Holmes,  OISE  field  develop- 
ment coordinator,  argued  that  a univer- 
sity connection  provides  academic 
freedom.  “To  maintain  our  academic 
integrity  and  not  be  an  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment we  need  the  University,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  Faculty  of  Education  and 
OISE  should  be  under  one  roof. 

Professor  Stacy  Churchill,  coordinator 
of  research  and  development  at  the 
Institute,  said  he  observed  a “sense  of 
useful  tension”  between  the  University 
and  OISE.  Claiming  that  total  integra- 
tion would  be  a disaster  for  the  public 
rather  than  the  faculty,  he  questioned 
what  would  happen  to  the  Institute’s 
research  capacity.  “We  could  survive,  but 
what  wouldn’t  survive  would  be  the 
mandate  for  our  unique  institution.” 

Added  Professor  Les  McLean, 
measurement  evaluation  and  computer 
application:  “We  are  the  only  major 
research  centre  in  Canada  for  what  is  a 
multi-billion  dollar  industry.  Our 
research  is  on  teaching  and  learning  — 
what  else  is  the  university  about?” 

Paul  Olson,  OISE  assistant  sociology 
professor,  said  that  while  the  Institute 
gets  libraries,  human  resources  and  other 
services  from  the  University,  it  does  not 
need  to  look  to  U of  T for  standards.  “We 


How  long  ago  did  man  first  inhabit  this 
continent? 

How  safe  are  proposed  “burial”  sites 
for  nuclear  waste  storage? 

Those  apparently  unrelated  questions 
could  both  be  answered  by  a unique 
device  being  installed  in  the  basement  of 
the  McLennan  physics  building.  Called 
an  “ultra-sensitive  mass  spectrometer”, 
it  will  be  able  to  date  archaeological  and 
geological  samples  by  counting  carbon  1 4 
atoms  faster  and  more  efficiently  than 
previous  carbon  dating  methods. 

Because  the  mass  spectrometer  can 
determine  the  age  of  such  artefacts  as 
bone  tools  or  bits  of  pottery,  it  will  help 
archaeologists  and  anthropologists  estab- 
lish how  human  life  evolved  through 
prehistoric  times. 

The  movement  of  water  deep  within 
the  earth  will  be  another  area  of  investiga- 
tion using  the  device.  Geology  professor 
David  Strangway  says  potential  hazards 
of  storing  nuclear  wastes  in  rock  forma- 


have  the  highest  publication  rates  of 
professors  of  any  school  in  Canada,”  he 
said.  Noting  that  Dean  Leyerle’s  allega- 
tion of  a duplication  in  the  psychology 
departments  of  U of  T and  OISE  was  not 
substantiated,  according  to  a report  from 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  he 
said  that  “when  an  administration 
committee  sanctimoniously  comes  over 
here,  it  should  come  with  facts.” 

Sociology  professor  Ron  Silvers  said 
that  some  OISE  faculty  have  had  a 
‘ ‘partisan  reaction”  to  the  issue  of  separa- 
tion. “We  feel  we  won’t  be  fully  heard 
because  the  points  we  make  come  from 
the  Institute.”  Silvers  said  he  would' 
accept  total  integration  because  siich  an 
arrangement  would  provide  common 
ground  for  discussion.  “I  would  like 
to  hear  about  our  drawbacks,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome.” 

Prof.  Slater  explained  that  the  commit- 
tee was  formed  to  “study  the  situation  and 
develop  as  many  alternatives  as  possible. 
It’s  not  a requirement  to  come  up  with 
solutions  that  we  favour.” 

When  the  committee  was  asked  to  list 
“traps  they  had  set  for  their  own  biases”, 
Mettrick  replied  that  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  committee’s  report  of  an 
anecdotal  nature. 

“Anecdotes  ought  to  be  included  since 
they  have  influenced  this  committee,” 
argued  Skolnik.  He  said  that  because  he 
hadn’t  heard  what  the  problems  were,  he 
could  not  choose  an  option. 

“Sheer  numbers  are  not  a convincing 
argument  for  disaffiliation.”  Regarding 
financial  matters,  Skolnik  said  that  there 
have  been  financial  negotiations  between 
OISE  and  the  U of  T every  two  years 


tions  can  be  linked  to  how  rapidly  fluids 
travel  through  the  earth  and  how  close 
they  come  to  the  surface. 

Geologists  will  also  be  examining 
Canadian  shield  rocks  to  work  out  their 
geological  history. 

“By  analysing  spots  as  small  as  one- 
millionth  of  a metre,  we  can  work  out  the 
temperatures  and  conditions  under 
which  ore  deposits  are  formed,”  says 
Strangway,  adding  that,  for  the  first 
time,  small  amounts  of  platinum  could  be 
detected.  (Most  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
platinum  has  been  found  in  the  USSR 
and  South  Africa). 

The  spectrometer  project  came  about 
as  a result  of  an  interdisciplinary  course 
devised  by  the  anthropology  and  physics 
departments  and  first  offered  in  1973. 
Professor  A.E.  (Ted)  Litherland  (see 
story,  page  1)  has  been  a key  figure  in  the 
venture. 

Interested  in  archaeology  since  his 
student  days,  he  was  intrigued  by  the 


since  1966.  To  allow  administrative 
concerns  to  be  decisive,  he  said,  is  like 
“killing  a fly  with  a nuclear  warhead,” 
and  suggested  that  a task  force  study  the 
problems  and  make  recommendations. 

When  it  was  proposed  that  the  com- 
mittee respond  to  Skolnik’s  request  by 
having  further  discussions  with  SGS, 
Gotlieb  replied  that  the  committee  had 
already  talked  to  most  associate  SGS 
deans  who,  “with  incredible  unanimity,” 
claimed  there  was  a problem.  “Somehow 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  SGS 
accepts  seem  unacceptable  to  OISE,”  he 
said. 

Charles  Pascal,  head  of  the  OISE 
higher  education  group  and  a member  of 
Governing  Council,  told  the  Bulletin  after 
the  meeting  that  he  thought  the  commit- 
tee was  serving  a positive  function.  “We 
want  the  educational  issues  laid  on  the 
table  — discussion  should  be  in  that 
light.”  Pascal  said  that  while  the  skeptical 
view  is  that  “this  committee  is  an  expedi- 
ent way  of  effecting  decisions  already 
made,  as  an  optomist,  my  guess  is  that  we 
will  have  a relationship  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  that  it  will  be  better.” 

The  review  committee  is  made  up  of 
Professors  D.F.  Mettrick,  Department  of 
Zoology;  John  Slater,  Department  of 
Philosophy;  C.C.  Gotlieb,  Department 
of  Computer  Science;  S.M.  Waddams, 
Faculty  of  Law;  and  Margaret  Wheatley, 
graduate  student,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering. 

The  next  meeting,  open  to  the  U niver- 
sity  community,  will  be  held  Thursday, 
Nov.  1 from  4 to  6 pm,  room  202  of  the 
Galbraith  Building,  35  St.  George  St. 


opportunity  of  combining  his  hobby  with 
his  scholarly  work  in  nuclear  physics. 
Out  of  his  involvement  in  the  multi- 
disciplinary course  came  the  idea  for  the 
new  approach  to  carbon  14  dating. 

“This  is  a good  example  of  a research 
project  arising  from  undergraduate 
teaching,”  he  says. 

U of  T’s  new  device  will  be  the  first 
tandem  rare  atom  counting  equipment 
(TRACE)  in  the  world.  A $785,000 
capital  grant  has  come  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC).  Negotiations  for 
development  funds  are  being  conducted 
between  Environment  Canada  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources,  with  the  Department  of 
Supply  and  Services  acting  as  the  con- 
tracting agency. 

The  mass  spectrometer  will  begin 
operating  in  the  spring  of  1981. 
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Hmil  Fackenhcim 

Continued  from  Page  I 


philosopher  Hegel  lias  resulted  in  three 
honorary  degrees,  a Fellowship  in  the 
Royal  Society  ot  Canada,  the  president’s 
medal  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  and  now  the  highest  accolade 
U of  T can  accord  one  of  its  faculty 
members  — the  title  University 
Professor. 

Professor  Tom  Robinson,  chairman  of 
the  philosophy  department  in  which 
Fackenheim  has  worked  for  31  years, 
praises  his  colleague’s  “clarity  of  mind 
and  warmth  of  personality.” 

“Emil  Fackenheim  is  a man  of  passion 
and  compassion.  He  feels  deeply  about 
his  fellow  man  and  about  the  ideas  he 
considers  important;  and  he  communi- 
cates his  feelings  dramatically.” 

The  central  tenet  in  Fackenheim’s 
teaching  and  writing  is  the  conviction 
that  Hitler’s  murder  of  six  million  Jews 
was  a unique  catastrophe,  a turning  point 
in  civilization.  While  acknowledging 
other  victims  of  genocide,  such  as  the 
Armenians  and  Biafrans,  he  maintains 
that  those  instances  can  be  rationalized 
in  a way  the  Holocaust  can’t. 

“Genocide  is  horrible  yethuman  when 
motivated  by  xenophobia  or  greed  for 
money,  power,  or  territory.  But  at  least 
those  motivations  are  intelligible.  The 
killing  of  the  Jews  was  ideological  murder 
for  its  own  sake.  Torture  and  murder 
became  ends  in  themselves.  Some 
Germans  were  even  willing  to  die  for 
their  conviction  that  Jews  should  be 
‘exterminated’  as  if  they  were  vermin. 

“I’ve  tried  as  a philosopher  and  theo- 
logian to  understand  that  but  to  make  it 
rational  is  almost  impossible.  Yet  philo- 
sophers are  committed  to  a rational 
investigation  of  reality  so  there  is  a danger 
of  distorting  the  phenomenon  to  save  the 
rationality.  British  philosopher  J.M. 
Hare,  for  example,  constructs  a debate 
with  a Nazi  about  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews.  That’s  just  philosopher’s  silliness 
because  no  Nazi  would  have  considered 
the  subject  debatable.” 

Emil  Fackenheim  was  bom  63  years 
ago  in  the  German  city  of  Halle,  birth- 
place of  composer  Georg  Friedrich 
Handel  and  a centre  of  Lutheran  Protes- 
tantism. The  last  Jewish  student  to  attend 
the  local  university,  he  describes  the 
intellectual  milieu  as  “a  fool’s  paradise”. 
He  recalls  coming  home  euphoric  after  an 
internationally-known  philosopher 
attacked  the  Nazis  in  a lecture  on  Kant. 

About  that  time,  British  Prime 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  met  with 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  Munich  and 
came  away  saying:  “Peace  for  our  time . . . 
peace  with  honour.”  Then  came  the 
notorious  Kristalnacht  when  windows  in 
Jewish  neighbourhoods  were  systemati- 
cally smashed.  Fackenheim  describes 
that  as  “the  end  of  all  illusions”  about 
the  future  of  Jews  in  Germany. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  was  sent  to  a 
concentration  camp,  only  to  be  released 
three  months  later  on  condition  he  leave 
the  country  within  six  weeks.  He  was 
accepted  for  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  but  his  studies  there 
were  cut  short  when,  for  security  reasons, 
the  British  government  interned  all 
German  males  over  16  and  sent  them  to 
Australia  or  Canada. 

After  being  held  in  a camp  near 
Sherbrooke,  Fackenheim  was  released 
and  allowed  to  come  to  Toronto  where  he 
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was  billeted  with  a Jewish  family  from 
Vienna  and  admitted  intoa  PhD  program 
at  U of  T.  For  five  years,  he  was  the 
rabbi  of  a congregation  in  Hamilton, 
until  he’d  completed  his  degree  and  was 
invited  to  join  the  philosophy  department 
in  1948. 

Compelled  to  find  a philosophical 
approach  that  would  help  him  come  to 
terms  with  the  Holocaust,  Fackenheim 
focused  first  on  the  Greeks:  “I’m  still 
fond  of  them  but  you  can’t  go  back 
because  they  believed  in  rational  verities 
that  areeternal  while  we  have  to  find  truth 
within  history.” 

Kant  and  Kierkegaard  contributed  to 
his  understanding,  as  did  Heidegger, 
but  Fackenheim  has  a love/hate  response 
to  the  latter  because  Heidegger  publicly 
supported  the  Nazis  and  never  repented. 
However  it  is  to  Hegel  that  Fackenheim  is 
most  drawn  and  on  whom  he’s  done  his 
most  highly-praised  scholarly  writing. 

“I’ve  never  been  a follower  of  Hegel’s 
but  I learn  more  from  him  when  he’s 
wrong  than  I do  from  others  when  they’re 
right.” 

Nevertheless,  his  work  on  Hegel  has 
taken  a back  seat  to  his  Holocaust  studies 
in  recent  years. 

“Pure  issues  of  scholarship  can  wait. 
Sooner  or  later  someone  else  will  take 
them  up.  But  the  issues  of  the  Holocaust 
can’t  wait.  Talking  with  survivors  is  vital 
if  we’re  to  test  the  validity  of  our  philo- 
sophical thought  against  their  witness.” 

Fackenheim  has  been  accused  of  being 
obsessed  by  the  Holocaust.  He  disputes 
that  assessment  because,  to  him,  an 
obsession  is  negative  while  his  involve- 
ment is  positive.  The  more  that  can  be 
understood  about  the  phenomenon,  he 
says,  the  better  the  chances  of  apprehend- 
ing a possible  recurrence. 


Gov’t  treatment  ‘disgraceful’ 

Continued  from  Page  1 


If  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  move  to 
Scarborough  wins  support,  there  would 
be  no  money  from  the  government  to 
fund  it;  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
the  Departments  of  Botany  and  Micro- 
biology & Parasitology  are  located  in  poor 
space;  there  is  no  prospect,  at  this  point, 
that  total  development  of  the  south-west 
campus  project,  which  is  estimated  will 
cost  $42  million,  will  ever  see  the  light  of 
day.  He  said  a centre  for  social  sciences  is 
needed  and  students  need  some  contribu- 
tion to  a campus-as-campus  centre. 

Carrying  out  any  of  these  projects  is 
going  to  be  difficult,  said  President  Ham, 
because  we  don’t  have  any  money. 

He  said  staff  salaries  are  significantly 
lower  than  in  other  sectors  of  society. 
Cuts  in  security  staff  have  meant  there  are 
no  night  inspections  of  buildings;  there  is 
a possibility  that  offices  may  only  be 
cleaned  once  a week;  health  services  have 
been  closed;  the  housing  service  can’t 
meet  demand;  and  employers  who  come 
to  the  University  to  interview  students 
regularly  complain  about  inadequate 
facilities. 

Academic  services  are  affected,  with 
laboratory  courses  being  held  once  every 
two  weeks  instead  of  every  week. 

“It’s  come  to  be  a damndisgrace,”  said 
the  President. 

University  Professors 

President  Ham  announced  to  Council 
that  Professors  Emil  Fackenheim, 
philosophy,  and  A.E.  Litherland, 
physics,  have  been  appointed  University 
Professors,  “the  most  significant  desig- 
nation the  University  can  accord  inter- 
nally”. (See  stories  page  1). 

CTV  program  on  foreign  students 
“Vicious”  was  the  word  the  President 
used  to  describe  CTV’s  report  on  foreign 
students,  aired  on  W5  Sept.  30.  He  said 
the  confusion  between  landed  immigrants 
and  visa  students  was  “intentional”  and 
said  he  has  written  a letter  about  the  pro- 
gram to  CTV  and  to  the  editor  of  The  Star. 


“The  search  for  truth  is  always  a 
positive  motivation  — one  that  gave  rise 
to  the  whole  idea  of  a university.  It’s 
particularly  important  in  a society  where 
we’re  moving  more  and  more  into  an 
advertising  mentality,  where  truth  is 
manipulated  systematically  for  ideo- 
logical reasons. 

“Politicians  are  more  concerned  with 
image  than  with  policies.  That’s  dis- 
astrous. Truman  called  a spade  a spade. 
Carter  just  tells  the  Americans  what  he 
think's  they  want  to  hear.  He’s  constantly 
trying  to  cover  his  own  indecision. 

“We’re  captivated  by  a belief  in 
progress  — a notion  borrowed  from  the 
sciences  — but  we  forget  that  scientific 
progress  is  not  the  same  as  human 
progress.  Here  in  the  western  world,  we 
ignore  the  importance  of  tradition.  Our 
teenagers  live  in  a totally  unstable  world 


Scarborough  College  proposals  on  programs 
Governing  Council  approved  the 
college’s  proposals  that  give  more  struc- 
ture to  its  undergraduate  program  (see 
Bulletin,  Oct.  5). 

Abstaining  from  the  vote  was  Brian 
O’Riordan,  full-time  undergraduate 
student  representative,  who  said  he  had 
difficulties  with  the  proposal. 

Although  not  yet  approved  by  Council, 
he  said  the  changes  appeared  in  Scar- 
borough’s 1979-80  calendar,  adding  that 
he  had  heard  that  the  proposal  had  ‘ ‘sat  on 
the  provost’s  desk”,  creating  problems 
for  the  college. 

In  addition,  he  said  many  members  did 
not  feel  they  were  provided  with  enough 
information  on  the  proposals . He  also  said 
it  was  difficult  “to  ascertain  the  level  of 
consensus  of  approval”  for  the  changes 
within  the  Scarborough  College  com- 
munity, and  in  particular  with  the  student 
body. 

Principal  Foley  told  the  Council  that 
the  proposals  had  been  passed  by  the 
college  council  last  fall,  sent  to  the 
provost’s  office,  and  had,  by  accident, 
“simply  ended  up  in  a drawer”.  The 
college  was  waiting  to  see  it  on  an  agenda, 
and  in  the  meantime  prepared  the 
calendar  in  expectation  that  the  matter 
would  be  dealt  with.  She  said  it  was  an 


where  the  villains  of  yesterday  are  the 
heroes  of  today.  They  have  to  face  great 
uncertainty  in  their  future. 

“We  have  to  go  back  to  basic  questions 
— what  it  means  to  be  human.  Maybe  the 
clues  are  in  age-old  pieces  of  forgotten 
wisdom.  But  we  must  go  back  with 
discrimination,  not  as  if  we  were  fleeing 
from  the  present.  If  philosophy  degener- 
ates into  nostalgia,  it  becomes  an  escape, 
rather  than  a serious  pursuit  of  truth.” 

John  Leyerle,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  calls  Emil 
Fackenheim  “a  humanist  in  the  great 
tradition  of  one  who  has  found  sympathy 
between  his  academic  interests  and  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  That’s  why  his 
contributions  have  an  impact  far  beyond 
the  academic  community.” 


error  and  “an  undesirable  state  of  affairs” 
that  the  changes  weren’t  removed  from 
the  calendar. 

The  proposals  took  three  years  to  come 
to  fruition,  Foley  told  the  Council;  were 
studied  by  two  task  forces;  and  were 
approved  by  a council  chaired  by  a 
member  of  the  student  body. 

Regarding  O’Riordan’s  comments  that 
there  wasn’t  enough  information,  she  said 
that  because  similar  proposals  had 
previously  come  from  Erindale  College, 
she  was  not  aware  that  more  than  the 
information  given  was  needed. 

Computer  time  thefts 
When  questioned  by  full-time  under- 
graduate student  Mark  Wax  about 
reports  of  U of  T students  stealing 
computer  time,  President  Ham  replied 
that  he  had  an  admittedly  roguish 
attitude  towards  the  incident. 

“Very  intelligent  students  love  to  play 
these  games  and  break  the  system  — it’s 
not  in  the  same  class  as  cheating,  but  it  is 
definitely  illegal  and  undesirable.  Mostof 
the  students,  I understand,  have  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  stolen  time. 

“I  have  a peculiar  sense-that  it  is 
probably  healthy.  It  shows  how  human 
intelligence  can  beat  the  system.” 


Governing  Council  — Oct.  18,  1979 
( including  action  taken  at  committee  level ) 

• Approved  the  appointment  of  G.  W.  Hately  as  co-chairman  of  the 
Academic  Tribunal  for  the  period  Oct.  18,  1979  to  June  30,  1982. 

• Approved  new  program  requirements  for  Scarborough  College 
beginning  with  the  1980  admissions  cycle. 

• Approved  amendments  to  the  Guidelines  on  Recognition  of 
Campus  Groups. 

• Approved  appointment  of  Professors  E.L.  Fackenheim,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  and  A.E.  Litherland,  Department  of  Physics,  as 
University  Professors. 


Architecture  alive  and  kicking 

despite  a past  plagued  with  problems, 
says  director  Blanche  van  Ginkel 


A.E.  Litherland 
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He  spent  three  successive  summers  on 
prehistoric  excavations.  The  first  two 
were  only  moderately  interesting  because 
most  of  the  specimens  had  been  looted 
long  before  and  the  site  partly  destroyed 
by  agriculture. 

The  third  site  was  on  a sea-dashed 
peninsula  in  North  Wales,  at  Barclodiady 
Gawres,  which  is  Welsh  for  “the  giant- 
ess’s apron  full  of  stones”.  The  site  was  so 
named  because  it  featured  the  remains  of 
a megalithic  tomb.  It  was  there  that 
Litherland’s  curiosity  about  archaeology 
turned  into  affection. 

But  he  didn’t  realize  that  that  pleasant 
summer  interlude  was  to  become  a 
momentous  episode.  Years  later, 
Litherland’s  archaeological  interests 
would  lead  him  to  play  a key  role  in  the 
development  of  an  important  new  scien- 
tific process  — one  that  could  enhance 
our  understanding  of  the  time-scale  for 
the  evolution  of  human  societies. 

The  process  is  a new  method  of  carbon 
14  dating  which  determines  the  age  of 
carbon  samples  over  a thousand  times 
smaller  than  previous  methods.  It’s  the 
latest  in  a series  of  significant  accomplish- 
ments by  a man  who  has  just  been 
honoured  with  the  title  University 
Professor. 

“Ted  Litherland  has  everything  going 
for  him  — boundless  enthusiasm  and  a 
great  intuitive  feeling  for  physics;  and 
he’s  a good  teacher,  too,”  says  Professor 
Robin  Armstrong,  chairman  of  the 
physics  department  where  Professor  A.E. 
(Ted)  Litherland  has  worked  since  1966. 

Acclaim  has  come  in  the  form  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Physicists  gold 
medal  in  1971,  the  Rutherford  medal  and 
prize  (London,  Eng.)  in  1974,  and  fellow- 
ship in  the  Royal  Societies  of  both 
England  and  Canada. 

Now  51,  Litherland  first  came  to 
Canada  in  1953  with  a post-doctoral 
fellowship  to  do  research  at  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited  (AECL)  in 
Chalk  River.  He’s  convinced  the  isolation 
of  the  community  was  a spur  to  innovative 
research. 

Close  collaborations  among  scientists 
were  furthered  by  outdoor  activities  in 
the  surrounding  countryside  and,  during 
long  winter  evenings,  by  social  activities 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Deep  River.  Practi- 
cal and  theoretical  scientists  often  found 
themselves  in  the  same  choral  society  or 


Erindale’s  honour  list 

Ninety-six  full-time  students  have  been 
named  to  the  1979  Dean’s  Honour  Listat 
Erindale  College. 

To  be  named  to  the  honour  list,  just 
introduced  this  year,  Erindale  students 
must  earn  an  average  mark  of  80  percent 
or  more  and  be  enrolled  in  a minimum  of 
five  courses  during  the  academic  term. 

Approximately  3,400  full-time 
students  were  enrolled  at  Erindale  in 
1978-79,  along  with  more  than  1,100 
part-time  students. 


on  the  same  canoe  trip  so  they  were  able  to 
get  to  know  each  other  well. 

One  such  collaboration  developed 
between  Litherland  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor W.T.  Sharp,  then  at  Chalk  River 
and  later  of  the  Uof  T applied  mathema- 
tics department  until  his  death  in  a 
climbing  accident.  That  informal  associa- 
tion led  to  Litherland’s  pioneering  work 
on  angular  correlation  techniques  for 
measuring  nuclear  spins. 

Litherland  describes  his  13  years  at 
Chalk  River  as  having  taken  place  during 
‘ ‘one  of  the  golden  eras  of  nuclear  physics 
...  a very  exciting  period  which  saw  the 
world’s  first  tandem  accelerator  and  the 
conception  of  the  CANDU  reactor.  The 
combination  of  bright  young  physicists, 
an  imaginative  director,  and  well- 
equipped  facilities  made,  and  continues 
to  make  AECL  the  focus  of  international 
attention.” 

After  coming  to  U of  T in  1 966, 
Litherland  used  the  University’s  electron 
linear  accelerator  (Linac)  to  do  innovative 
work  in  the  electrofision  of  magnesium 
24.  While  that  might  not  mean  much  to 
non-physicists,  it’s  not  without  social 
relevance. 

“Studying  the  structure  of  the  nucleus 
is  a purely  intellectual  activity  but  it 
often  results  in  practical  solutions  to 
completely  unrelated  problems,  such  as 
the  extensive  applications  of  nuclear 
techniques  in  medicine  and,  of  course, 
carbon  1 4 dating  with  very  small  samples . 

“Then  there’s  nuclear  power ...  a very 
practical  application  of  nuclear  physics 
that  has  come  to  maturity  just  in  time  to 
alleviate  a potentially  disastrous  world 
energy  shortage.” 

Ted  Litherland  is  decidedly  not  in  the 
anti-nuke  camp.  He’s  convinced  nuclear 
wastes  could  be  stored  safely  in  rock 
formations  where,  after  about  250,000 
years,  they  would  have  decayed  to  a low 
enough  radiation  level  to  be  harmless.  He 
cites  the  recent  discovery  in  Africa  of  a 
natural  chain  reaction  in  uranium  that 
took  place  a billion  years  ago . That  natural 
reactor  generated  radio  activity  for  thou- 
sands of  years  but  the  majority  of  that 
radio  activity  remained  in  its  place  of 
origin.  It  was  a one-billion-year  “experi- 
ment” in  nuclear  waste  storage  that  is 
being  studied  carefully. 

Litherland  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  Canada  could  generate  “a  very  large 
income  and  many  jobs”  by  storing  not 
only  our  own  nuclear  wastes,  but  also 
those  of  other  countries. 

“The  main  problem  is  one  of  public 
confidence.  People  worry  about  every- 
thing much  more  than  they  once  did  — 
from  fatigue  cracks  in  planes  to  acid  rains 
caused  by  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels.  Now 
adequate  assurances  about  the  safety  of 
nuclear  power  are  being  demanded,  and 
quite  rightly  so. 

“Education  is  the  key.  It’s  not  a ques- 
tion of  pulling  the  wool  over  anyone’s 
eyes;  it’s  a question  of  providing  enough 
accurate,  independent  information  for 
people  to  develop  confidence  that  nuclear 
wastes  can  be  stored  safely.” 


Despite  the  School  of  Architecture’s 
“disproportionately  meagre”  budget,  its 
physical  plant  that  ranks  among  “the 
most  dilapidated”  in  the  University, 
and  recent  years  of  turmoil,  the  life  of  the 
school  is  “vigorous”,  says  its  director, 
Blanche  L.  van  Ginkel. 

Professor  van  Ginkel’s  comments  on 
the  state  of  the  school  were  made  in  a 
report  to  the  Planning  & Priorities 
Subcommittee.  A working  group  had 
previously  reported  to  Planning  & 
Priorities  {Bulletin,  July  23,  1979)  that 
there  was  a “vacuum  of  responsibility” 
in  the  school  which  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  plans,  programs  and  policies. 
The  working  group  laid  much  of  the 
blame  on  the  school’s  council,  which  it 
said  initiates  and  makes  decisions  — 
powers  which  should  belong  only  to  the 
director.  The  working  group  recom- 
mended a new  constitution  for  the 
council. 

In  her  report,  van  Ginkel  says  that 
there  are  administration  problems,  “how- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  the  opinion 
solicited  from  outside  the  school  (by  the 
working  group)  frequently  was  not  based 
on  recent  experience.  Nevertheless,  the 
school  does  suffer  from  a degree  of 
factionalism;  and  time  and  energy  are 
expended  on  matters  other  than  teaching, 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits. 

“Changes  in  administrative  structure 
and  responsibility  should  be  helpful,  but 
without  goodwill  nothing  succeeds. 
Under  the  existing  system,  all  authority 
is  vested  in  the  director,  who  is  advised 
by  a school  council.  Whatever  the 
constitution  of  a council,  its  intention 
can  be  subverted  if  members  of  the 
community  are  so  inclined.” 

She  says  that  although  the  school  has 
suffered  in  recent  years  from  dissension 
and  upheaval  within  its  ranks;  from  a 
degree  of  withdrawal  from  the  University 
community  as  a whole;  and  from  conflict 
with  the  professional  community, 
conditions  are  improving.  She  says  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  remains 
several  times  the  quota  for  admission; 
contacts  with  other  divisions  is 
increasing;  and  relations  with  the 
profession  have  improved. 

Concerning  the  working  group’s 
comments  on  the  school’s  high  attrition 
rate  despite  an  intense  selection  process, 
(the  number  of  students  who  graduate  is 
barely  above  50  percent)  Prof,  van  Ginkel 
says  that  “in  most  schools  of  architecture 
a reasonably  high  degree  of  attrition  is 
expected.  Highest  grades  in  school  do  not 
always  reflect  the  integrative  ability,  or 
the  imaginative  and  spatial  understand- 
ing demanded  of  a student  in  archi- 
tecture.” 

However,  she  says  that  the  problems  of 
admission  and  attrition  indicate  that  the 
first  year  curriculum  should  be  revised 
so  that  a student  can  “access  personal 
capabilities  without  an  irrevocable 
commitment  to  a career”.  She  says  the 
first  years  should  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  explore  other  areas 
of  study  in  the  University.  The  program, 
particularly  in  the  early  years,  should 
offer  courses  which  contribute  to  a 
general  education,  and  for  the  most 


part  be  acceptable  for  credit  in  other 
divisions  of  the  university.  Her  report 
concludes  that  students  in  architecture 
should  do  more  work  in  other  disciplines 
and  architecture  should  have  a place  in 
general  education. 

Concerning  the  school’s  relations  with 
other  divisions  (the  working  group  said 
the  school  was  isolated  from  the  Univer- 
sity) van  Ginkel  says  that  “although 
there  are  few  formal  ties  with  other 
divisions  of  the  University,  there  is 
considerable  interaction  by  students 
taking  elective  courses  and  by  ‘guest 
lecturers’.  One  faculty  member  is  cross- 
appointed  with  Innis  College  . . . One 
member  . . . conducts  a course  in  New 
College  and  two  teach  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  this  year. 
Faculty  from  other  divisions,  particularly 
environmental  sciences,  visit  the  school, 
lecturing  and  participating  in  seminars 
in  the  elective  courses  and  in  the  core 
courses.” 

She  says,  however,  that  there  is  room  for 
more  collaboration  and  exchange  with  the 
Departments  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning,  and  Landscape  Architecture; 
renewed  links  with  the  F acuity  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  (a  Department  of 
Architecture  was  established  in  1890  in 
the  School  of  Practical  Science),  andlinks 
with  law,  social  work,  management 
studies  and  medicine.  However  she  says 
heavy  teaching  loads  leave  little  time  to 
develop  work  with  other  divisions.  She 
says  full-time  appointments  are  needed  to 
replace  staff  lost  through  attrition  and 
recommends  that  funds  for  teaching  be 
increased.  In  addition,  she  says  current 
levels  of  funding  allow  only  the  most 
minimal  research  activity. 

Some  of  the  most  severe  problems  the 
school  must  contend  with,  though,  are 
“lack  of  space  and  the  quality  of  environ- 
ment”, both  of  which  she  says  are 
damaging  to  the  program.  Working  space 
is  over-crowded  and  ill-equipped, 
lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  systems 
are  inadequate,  “the  shortage  and  shabbi- 
ness of  office  space  does  not  encourage  the 
physical  presence  of  faculty  outside  of 
class  hours”,  darkrooms,  essential  to 
many  student  projects,  are  “dank 
dungeons”,  and  the  library  is  over- 
crowded. 

V an  Ginkel  says  the  only  solution  lies  in 
moving  into  another  building  — old  or 
new. 


John  G.  Diefenbaker  lecture  reprinted 

On  April  4,  1978,  the  late  former  prime 
minister,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Diefenbaker, 
delivered  the  Watts  Memorial  Lecture  at 
Scarborough  College.  The  task  of  re- 
printing his  speech  was  completed  only 
days  before  his  death. 

Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
speech  should  contact  the  college’s 
Community  Relations  Office  at  284-3243. 


The  True  Story  of 
Ida  Johnson 

a play  adapted  from  the  novel  by 

Sharon  Ries 

Held  Over  at  Adelaide  Court 
October  1 8 to  November  1 1 


363-6401  for  Reservations 

A Nightwood  Theatre 
Production 
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Events 

Lectures 


Monday,  October  22 

Reefs,  Tectonics,  Sulphides  and 

Hydrocarbons  at  Pine  Point. 

Prof.  Wolfgang  Krebs,  Braunschweig 
University,  West  Germany;  Canadian 
Institute  of  Mining  & Metallurgy  visiting 
lecturer  program  1 979.  Lecture  is  before 
course  Gig  424,  visitors  welcome.  202 
Mining  Building.  10  a.m. 

(Geology) 

Shale-Hosted  Stratiform  Ores  at 
Meggen  and  Rammelsberg. 

Prof.  Wolfgang  Krebs,  Braunschweig 
U niversity ; Canadian  Institute  of  Mining 
& Metallurgy  visiting  lecturer  program 
1979.  202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Geology) 

Religious  Experience  and  Truth. 

Prof.  Hywel  D.  Lewis,  University  of 
London;  first  of  four,  Laidlaw  Lecture 
series.  Knox  College  Chapel,  23  King’s 
College  Circle.  4 p.m. 

Giorgione’s  Judith:  Story,  Image, 
Symbol. 

Ian  Bialostocki,  University  of  Warsaw. 

21 18  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  5 p.m. 

(Fine  Art  and  UC) 

T ristan  unJ  Isolde. 

Richard  Fisher,  opera  administrator, 
conductor  and  lecturer.  Music  Room, 
Hart  House.  8 p.m.  Tickets  available  at 
hall  porter’s  desk. 

(Music  Committee  and  Canadian  Opera 
Womens’  Guild) 

Tuesday,  October  23 

Language  and  Social  Network. 

Prof.  Lesley  Milroy,  Ulster  Polytechnic, 
Belfast.  47  Queen’s  Park  Cresc.  East. 

3 p.m. 

(Linguistics  and  SGS) 

Christology  and  Prevarication 

Prof.  Hywel  D.  Lewis,  University  of 
London;  second  of  four,  Laidlaw  Lecture 
series.  Knox  College  Chapel.  4 p.m. 

The  Religious  Policies  of  the  New 
China. 

Ding  Guangxun  (K.H.  Ting),  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies,  Nanking  University 
and  deputy  to  National  Peoples’ 
Congress.  Lecture  hall,  Emmanuel 
College.  4 p.m. 

(Toronto  School  of  Theology) 

Wednesday,  October  24 
“The  Christ  Event”. 

Prof.  Hywel  D.  Lewis,  University  of 
London;  third  of  four,  Laidlaw  Lecture 
series.  Knox  College  Chapel.  4 p.m. 

New  Light  on  Ancient  Islamic 
Documents. 

Prof.  R.B.  Serjeant,  Middle  East  Centre 
University  of  Cambridge;  Middle  East 
Studies  Association  visiting  scholar.  New 
Seminar  Room,  House  IV,  Massey 
College.  4.10  p.m. 

(Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies) 

Icarus  and  the  Cruising  Auk:  The 
Cast  of  Canadian  and  of  Quebec 
Poetry. 

D.G.  Jones,  poet  and  critic;  visiting  New 
College.  524  Wilson  Hall,  New  College, 
20  Willcocks  St.  4.15  p.m. 

(Canadian  Literature  Program,  New 
College) 

Criminal  Responsibility  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Justice  G.A.  Martin;  commentator 
from  Law  Reform  Commission  of 
Canada;  in  series  “Mental  Disorder  and 
Criminal  Responsibility”.  Aldwyn  B. 
Stokes  Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  6.30  to  8 p.m. 

(Clarke  Institute  and  Metfors) 

Thursday,  October  25 
Jesus  and  Other  Faiths 
Prof.  Hywel  D.  Lewis,  University  of 
London;  last  of  four,  Laidlaw  Lecture 
series.  Knox  College  Chapel.  4 p.m. 


The  Golden  38:  A Social  Profile  of  the 
American  Presidents. 

Prof.  Edward  Pessen,  City  University  of 
New  York;  visiting  Department  of 
History;  second  of  two  Seagram 
Lectures.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Trinity  College,  Devonshire  Place .4p.m. 

Citation  et  autocitation  chez  Proust. 

Prof.  Luzius  Keller,  University  of 
Zurich.  205  New  Academic  Building, 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m. 

(Graduate  French) 

Immunology  in  Kidney  Transplant- 
ation. 

Prof.  Philip  F.  Halloran,  Department  of 
Medicine.  Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  7 p.m. 

Tutankhamun  and  thfc  Mediter- 
ranean World. 

R.J.  Leprohon,  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 
3153  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

7.30  p.m. 

The  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun. 

Taber  James,  Mississauga  Egyptologist; 
second  of  “Two  Evenings  with  Tutank- 
hamun”. 2074  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  8 p.m.  Few  tickets  available,  $5. 
Information,  828-5217. 

(Associates  of  Erindale  College) 


Friday,  October  26 
Handling  Stress  and  Loneliness. 
Peggy  Beagle,  psychotherapist  and 
adult  educator;  second  of  seven  lectures 
in  Lunch  & Learn  Club  Series  I,  “Issues 
in  Successful  Aging”.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall,  Sussex  Ave.  12.15  p.m. 
Annual  club  membership  $25.  Informa- 
tion, 978-2400. 

(Continuing  Studies) 

Acid  Rain:  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences. 

Prof.  Gene  E.  Likens,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; first  in  Visiting  Lecturers  Program 
1979-80.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

(SGS  Alumni  Association) 

Germany’s  Self-Perception  Today. 

Francois  Bondy,  Swiss  journalist  and 
writer.  Goethe  Institute,  1067  Yonge  St. 
8 p.m. 

(European  Studies  Committee,  CIS  and 
Goethe  Institute) 


Monday,  October  29 

The  Khlestakov  Connection:  The 
Genesis  of  Bely’s  Petersburg. 

Prof.  John  Malmstad,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 1085  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.15  p.m. 
(Slavic  Languages  & Literatures) 

Wednesday,  October  31 

Biochemical  Correlates  of  Long 
Lasting  Electrical  Changes  in  an 
Identified  Nerve  Cell. 

Dr.  Irwin  B.  Levitan,  Friedrich 
Miescher-Institut,  Basel.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research,  Pharmacology  and  Physio- 
logy) 

Thursday,  November  1 

Macrophage-Mediated  Bone 
Resorption. 

Dr.  Arnold  J.  Kahn,  School  of  Dental 
Medicine,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  R.S.  McLaughlin  Foundation 
guest  lecturer.  Room  108,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  124  Edward  St.  12  noon. 

Brain,  Consciousness  and  Will. 

Prof.  Donald  M.  MacKay,  University  of 
Keefe,  Staffordshire.  West  Hall,  Univer- 
sity College.  12  noon. 

To  enquire  about  lectures  to  be  given  by 


Prof.  MacKay  off-campus,  please  tele- 
phone Dr.  Ian  Taylor,  Department  of 
Anatomy,  978-2642. 

Gairdner  Foundation  Lectures. 
Winners  of  the  Gairdner  Foundation 
international  awards  will  present  brief 
papers  on  their  work  at  two  lecture 
sessions  open  to  the  medical  profession, 
graduate  and  senior  undergraduate 
students.  Lectures  will  be  given  in  the 
auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
Patterns  in  Drug  Discovery. 

Dr.  James  W.  Black,  Wellcome  Research 
Laboratories,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

12  noon. 

The  Structure  and  Evolution  of 
Eukaryotic  Genes. 

Dr.  Walter  Gilbert,  Harvard  University. 
12.45  p.m. 

From  Insulin  to  DNA. 

Dr.  Frederick  Sanger,  MRC  Laboratory 
of  Molecular  Biology,  Cambridge. 

1.30  p.m. 


Two  Alternatives  of  Religious 
Socialism:  The  Christian  Bogoi- 
skatcl’stvo  versus  the  Marxist 
Bogostroitcl’stvo. 

Prof.  Jutta  Schcrrer,  University  of  Paris. 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  2 p.m. 
(Russian  & East  European  Studies  and 
History) 

Friday,  November  2 

Gairdner  Foundation  Lectures. 

Second  of  two  lecture  sessions  open  to  the 
medical  profession,  graduate  and  senior 
undergraduate  students.  Lectures  will  be 
given  in  the  auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

Human  Fuels. 

Dr.  George  F.  Cahill,  Jr.,  Harvard 
Medical  School.  12  noon. 

From  Hormone  Mechanisms  to 
Cancer  Therapy. 

Dr.  Elwood  V.  Jensen,  University  of 
Chicago.  12.45  p.m. 

Why  the  Heritability  of  Hypophos- 
phatemia Has  Increased  in  Man. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Scriver,  McGill  Univer- 
sity. 1.30  p.m. 


The  Tenement  City:  The  Genesis  of 
Mass  Multi-Storied  Housing  in  19th 
Century  Europe. 

Prof.  Anthony  Sutcliffe,  University  of 
Sheffield.  2108  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

12  noon  to  1.30  p.m. 

(Geography,  History,  Urban  Planning, 
Urban  & Community  Studies  and  SGS) 

Physical  Aging:  Fitness  Through  the 
50s  and  Beyond. 

Dr.  Lillias  E.  Beale,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health;  third  of  seven  lectures  in  Lunch  & 
Learn  Club  Series  I,  “Issues  in  Success- 
ful Aging”.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

12.15  p.m. 

Annual  club  membership  $25.  Informa- 
tion, 978-2400. 

(Continuing  Studies) 

The  Theology  of  Natural  Science. 

Prof.  Donald  M.  MacKay,  University  of 
Keele,  Staffordshire.  Lecture  hall, 
Emmanuel  College.  3 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  3 

Heavy  Water  for  Nuclear  Energy. 

Robert  F.U.  Icely,  Bruce  Heavy  Water 
Plant,  Ontario  Hydro.  Convocation  Hall. 

8. 15  p.m.,  doors  open  7.30  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 
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Events 


Seminars 

Tuesday,  October  23 

Host  DNA  Replication  Functions 
Specified  by  Bacterial  Plasmids. 

Prof.  V.N.  Iyer,  Carleton  University. 
235  FitzGerald  Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Human  Impact  on  the  Southern 
Scandinavian  Landscape  since  the 
Neolithic. 

Prof.  Bjorn  Berglund,  University  of 
Lund.  101  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Wednesday,  October  24 

Wozu  Rezeptions  — und  Wirkungs- 
geschichte?  Am  Beispiel  von  Less- 
ings Amilia  Galotti. 

Prof.  Wilfried  Barner,  University  of 
Tubingen.  97  St.  George  St.  3 p.m. 
(Germanic  Languages  & Literatures  and 
Goethe  Institute) 

Urban  Transport  Planning  in 
Developing  Countries. 

Richard  Westin,  Urban  Projects  Group 
World  Bank.  Coach  House  Conference 
Room,  150  St.  George  St.  3 p.m. 

(U  of  T/York  Joint  Program  in  Trans- 
portation) 

Thursday,  October  25 

Educating  for  the  Environmental 
■ Science  Profession. 

Prof.  William  A.  Ross,  University  of 
Calgary.  119  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Scouting  and  Ethnicity. 

Pierre  Savard,  Centre  de  Recherche  en 
Civilisation  Canadienne-Francaise, 
Ottawa.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 
4 p.m. 

(Ethnic  & Immigration  Studies) 

Control  of  Gene  Expression  by  Heat 
Shock. 

Prof.  Larry  Moran,  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

European  Unity. 

Francois  Bondy,  Swiss  journalist  and 
writer.  Croft  Chapter  House,  University 


College.  4 p.m. 

(European  Studies  Committee,  CIS  and 
Goethe  Institute) 

Longer  Poems  and  Suites  since  the 
1950s. 

D.G.  Jones,  poet  and  critic;  visiting  New 
College.  2053  Wilson  Hall,  New  College, 
20  Willcocks  St.  4.15  p.m. 

(Canadian  Literature  Program,  New 
College) 

T uesday,  October  30 

To  Jerusalem  with  Bacteriocins  and 
Love. 

Prof.  H.  Farkas-Himsley,  Department  of 
Microbiology  & Parasitology.  235  Fitz- 
Gerald Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Thursday,  November  1 

Further  Complexities  of  Visual 
Information  Processing. 

Prof.  Donald  M.  Mac  Kay,  University  of 
Keele,  Staffordshire.  3227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

Where  Has  All  the  Carbon  Gone? 

Prof.  G.  Ronald  Williams,  Life  Sciences, 
Scarborough  College.  119  Wallberg 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Friday,  November  2 

Observations  on  the  Developmental 
Biology  of  Osteoclasts. 

Dr.  Arnold  J.  Kahn,  School  of  Dental 
Medicine,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  R.S.  McLaughlin  Foundation 
guest  lecturer.  4384  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  12  noon. 

(Dentistry) 

The  Growth  of  Public  Intervention 
in  the  British  Urban  Environment 
during  the  19th  Century:  A Struc- 
tural Approach. 

Prof.  Anthony  Sutcliffe,  University  of 
Sheffield.  Room  221,  230  College  St. 

3 to  5 p.m. 

(Geography,  History,  Urban  Planning, 
Urban  & Community  Studies  and  SGS) 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Wednesday,  October  24 

Research  Board. 

Council  chamber,  202  Galbraith  Build- 
ing. 2.10  p.m.  Information,  978-6475. 

Friday,  October  26 
La  Po6sie  de  l’Hexagone:  evolution, 
signification,  rayonnement. 
Colloquium,  Oct.  26  to  28,  marking 
25th  anniversary  of  seminal  poetry  move- 
ment of  Quebec  grouped  around 
Montreal  publishing  house  L’Hexagone. 
Program  includes  papers  on  various 
aspects  of  movement  and  poetry  read- 
ings. 

West  Hall,  University  College.  Oct.  26 
from  7.30  p.m.;  Oct.  27  and  28  from 
9.30  a.m. 

Registration  fee  $15,  students  $5.  Infor- 
mation, Department  of  French,  7 King’s 
College  Circle,  978-3167. 

Saturday,  October  27 

Food  for  Athletic  Training  and 
Competition. 

Forum  to  examine  various  topics  related 
to  nutrition  and  the  athlete.  Guest 
experts  will  lead  participants  in  group 
discussions  during  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions. 

Topics:  Adolescent  nutrition  and  phys- 
ique; Are  vitamins  necessary  for  sports 
victories?;  Should  you  encourage  carbo- 
hydrates for  endurance?;  Does  protein 
put  power  in  training? 


Film,  “Food:  A Natural  Part  of  Fitness” 
will  be  screened  following  registration  at 
9 a.m. 

Medical  Sciences  Building.  9 a.m.  to 

4p  m. 

Re  strationfee  $20.  Information, 
978-o094. 

(Physical  & Health  Education  and 
Nutrition  Link  Co-operative) 

T uesday,  November  1 

Provost’s  Committee  to  Review 
Relationships  between  the  U ofT  and 
OISE. 

Public  meeting  open  to  the  University 
community.  Council  chamber,  202 
Galbraith  Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 

Friday,  November  2 

Commercial  and  Consumer  Law. 

Ninth  annual  workshop  at  Faculty  of 
Law.  Friday,  Nov.  2 and  Saturday,  Nov. 
3.  Falconer  Hall. 

This  year’s  topics:  Sales  Law  Reform  and 
Recent  and  Prospective  Developments  in 
Products  Liability  Law  in  Canada. 

Guest  speaker  at  banquet  F riday  evening, 
Prof.  Patrick  Atiyah,  University  of 
Oxford. 

Information,  Mira  Gustin,  978-6700. 


Colloquia 

Tuesday,  October  23 

Phenomenology  and  Marxism. 

Prof.  Jan  Broekman,  University  of 
Louvain.  Croft  Chapter  House,  Univer- 
sity College.  4 p.m. 

(Philosophy  and  SGS) 

Wednesday,  October  24 

Two  Applications  of  Two  Dimen- 
sional Convection:  The  Cepheid  Red 
Edge  and  the  Core  Helium  Flash. 

Prof.  R.  Deupree,  Boston  University. 

137  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 

(Astronomy) 

Thursday,  October  25 

Physics  in  China. 

Prof.  S.S.M.  Wong,  Department  of 
Physics.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

Friday,  October  26 
Religion  and  Modernity  in  China. 
Ding  Guangxun  (K.H.  Ting),  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies,  Nanking  University 
and  deputy  to  National  Peoples’  Con- 
gress. Religious  Studies  Lounge,  14-352 
Robarts  Library.  1 to  2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  October  29 

Paul  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scripture: 
Some  Evidence  from  First  Corin- 
thians. 

Prof.  G.  Peter  Richardson,  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies.  Religious  Studies 
Lounge,  14-352  Robarts  Library.  4 p.m. 
(Comparative  Literature  and  Religious 
Studies) 

Thursday,  November  1 

Phase  Transitions  in  Lipid  Mem- 
branes. 

Prof.  Martin  Zuckermann,  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 1 02  McLennan  Physical  Labora- 
tories. 4.10  p.m. 

(Physics  and  SGS) 

Friday,  November  2 

Styles  of  Religious  Expression  in 
Appalachia. 

Prof.  H.  Allan  Gleason,  Jr.,  Department 
of  Linguistics.  Religious  Studies 
Lounge,  14-352  Robarts  Library  1 to 
2.30  p.m. 


THE  SMASH  HIT  OF  1978! 


STAS 


HI 


by  Pam  Gems 


starring 

Janet  Amos  Maja  Antal 

Janet-Lame  Green  Mary  Ann  McDonald 


directed  by 

Pam  Brighton 


set  and  costume  design  by  lighting  design  by 

Michael  Eagan  Donald  Acaster 


Previews  October  23rd  & 24th  — 7:30pm 
Opens  October  25th  — 7:30pm 
Runs  to  November  25th 


Tues-Fri  8:00pm 
Sun  Mat  2:30pm 


Sat  4:30  & 8:30pm 
Wed  Mai  2*)0pm 


THEATRE  PLUS  at  The  NDWT  Theatre 


738  Bathurst  Street  — one  block  south  of  Bloor 
Telephone  536-6663  or  536- 1 248 


Press  Notes 


'Priscilla!'  he  breathed  huskily,  his  eyes 
like  burning  coals.  With  a small  cry  she 
surrendered  to  his  crushing  embrace. 
How  strong  he  was!  Her  heart  beating 
uncontrollably,  she  welcomed  his  eager 
lips  . . . Spied  over  the  shoulder  of  an 
engrossed  young  girl  on  the  bus 
today. 

'Phenomenally  successful  genre 
that/  we  remarked  to  her  conversa- 
tionally. 'Few  realize  those  books  by 
far  outsell  all  others  in  Canada.' 

'Huh?' 

'Indeed/  we  continued  engagingly, 
'successive  outside  bodies  appointed 
to  report  on  publishing  in  Canada  in- 
variably lump  those  huge  sales  in 
with  those  of  all  other  less  fortunate 
publishers  and  get  a totally  distorted 
overall  picture  of  the  health  of  the 
industry.' 

'Leave  me  alone  or  I'll  call  the 
driver/  she  said. 

The  Press  quarterly.  Scholarly  Pub- 
lishing: A Journal  for  Authors  and  Pub- 
lishers, celebrated  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary with  the  July  issue.  Eleanor 
Harman,  founding  editor  of  SP  and 
the  person  largely  responsible  for  its 
international  reputation  and  reader- 
ship,  announced  her  retirement  with 
the  same  issue.  Ian  Montagnes,  SP' s 
Associate  Editor  since  its  inception, 
will  succeed  her. 

When  the  journal  was  first  con- 
ceived, its  designer,  the  late  Allan 
Fleming,  thought  the  covers  would 
be  an  ideal  place  to  display  a variety 
of  letterforms  - historic,  contempo- 
rary and  futuristic  - for  the  amuse- 
ment and  edification  of  readers.  Co- 
designer and  printing  nut  Will  Rueter 
was  in  full  agreement.  So  while  the 
cartouche  bearing  the  title  of  the 
journal  remains  a constant  on  each 
cover,  the  SP  letterform  is  different 
on  each  of  the  forty  issues  so  far  pub- 
lished, making  each  a sort  of  collec- 
tor's item.  Seeking  out  the  appropri- 
ate cover  letterforms  for  each  issue  is 
a labour  of  love  for  Will  Rueter.  He 
claims  he  has  a long  way  to  go  before 
he  exhausts  what's  available.  An  in- 
dividual subscription  to  SP  is  $12.50 
per  year. 

USP 

Congratulations  to  Francess  Hal- 
penny.  Associate  Director 
(Academic)  of  the  Press,  and  General 
Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada.  In  addition  to  receiving  her  £ 
medal,  FGH  (as  she  is  known  at  the  ■? 
Press)  is  also  looking  forward  to  the  f 
publication  this  fall  of  Volume  iv  of  f 
the  dcb,  covering  the  years  'f 

1771-1800.  ‘ j? 

O 

3 

A Press  rep  at  a recent  book  exhibit  % 
was  witness  to  some  very  unholy  | 
conduct.  The  booth  was  crowded  J 

with  browsers,  among  them  an  H 

angelic  looking  nun  who  was  avidly  £ 
studying  the  most  recent  volume  in  § 
the  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  series. 
Suddenly  the  book  vanished  up  her 
ample  (not  to  say  voluminous)  sleeve, 
and  she  vanished  into  the  thronged 
aisle,  'thou  shalt  not  steal!'  our 
flabbergasted  rep  called  lamely  after 
her.  Unconventional  behaviour,  you 
might  say.  The  triumph  of  scholar- 
ship over  conscience. 
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Events 


Concerts  Films 


Wednesday,  October  24 

Peter  Leech  Quartet. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop.  East  Com- 
mon Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  25 
Alban  Berg’s  “New  Lulu”. 

Prof.  Talivaldis  Kenins,  Faculty  of 
Music.  Lecture  in  Thursday  afternoon 
series.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  2.10  p.m. 

Nancy  Mathis,  Violin. 

With  Sue  Chenette,  piano;  Twilight 
series;  works  by  Beethoven,  Copland  and 
Ravel.  Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music.  5.15  p.m.  Information, 
978-3771. 

Christina  Petrowska-Bregent, 
Piano. 

First  of  two  concerts,  works  by  Debussy 
and  Messiaen.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  8.15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Sunday,  October  28 
String  Orchestra  Concert. 

Senior  string  students,  conductor  John 
Bamum;  program  includes  Oboe 
Concerto  by  A.  Marcello  with  Margaret 
Schabas,  oboe;  Suite  No.  2 in  B minor  by 
Bach  with  Midori  Komatsu,  flute;  and 
Serenade  by  Elgar.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  8. 15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Wednesday,  October  31 

David  Hayes. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop.  East  Com- 
mon Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Anne  Marie  Kopp,  Flute  Quartet. 

Afternoon  classical.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  1.10  p.m. 

Friday,  November  2 
Dvorak  Festival  Series. 

Faculty  of  Music  in  co-operation  with 
CBC  Radio  will  present  seven  concerts 
devoted  to  the  music  of  the  Czech  com- 
poser featuring  many  of  Canada’s  most 
acclaimed  performers.  Concerts  on  Dec. 
3,  9,  17;  Jan.  20,  27;  Feb.  3,  10. 


Deadline  for  series  ticket  orders,  Novem- 
ber 2.  Series  tickets  $30,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $15;  singles  $6,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $3.  Information, 
978-3744. 

Saturday,  November  3 
Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Concerto  program,  second  in  series  of 
four,  conductor  Victor  Feldbrill.  Pro- 
gram: Concerto  in  G minor  by  Handel, 
Melvin  Berman,  oboe;  Concerto  in  A 
major  by  Mozart,  William  Aide,  piano; 
Concerto  in  B flat  major  by  Boccerini, 
Vladimir  Orloff,  cello;  Concerto  in  C 
major  for  Three  Pianos  by  J.S.  Bach, 
Anton  Kuerti,  Patricia  Parr  and  Jane 
Coop. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $5,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $2.  Information,  978-3744. 

Sunday,  November  4 

Toronto  Concert  Singers  and  Trio 
Da  Capo. 

Singers  under  Clive  Dunstan  and  newly 
formed  trio:  Andrew  Markow,  piano; 
Terry  Holowach,  violin;  Edward  Hayes, 
cello. 

Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  3.30p.m.  Tickets  $4,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $2.  All  proceeds  will  go  to 
the  Royal  Conservatory  Scholarship 
Fund.  Information,  978-3771. 

(Toronto  Chapter,  Alumni  Association 
— Royal  Conservatory  of  Music) 

Orford  Quartet. 

U of  T quartet-in-residence  will  give 
concert  of  works  by  Mozart,  Prokofiev 
and  Beethoven.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $6, 
students  and  senior  citizens  $3.  Informa- 
tion, 978-3744. 


Monday,  October  22 
Wednesday , October  24 

The  Search  for  the  Magic  Bullet. 

Last  film  in  “Microbes  and  Men”,  six- 
part  BBC-'I'V  series;  Paul  Ehrlich  and 
salvarsan,  first  of  the  miracle  drugs. 
4279  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

12  noon. 

Wednesday,  October  24 

The  Other  Half  of  the  Sky:  A China 
Memoir. 

Fourth  of  nine  films  in  series,  “Cul- 
tures”, showing  different  aspects  of 
cultures  from  which  foreign  students  and 
recent  immigrants  to  Canada  have  come. 
International  Student  Centre,  33  St. 
George  St.  One  screening  only,  12  noon. 
(Community  Relations  and  ISC) 

Monday,  October  29 
Wednesday,  October  31 
Comets  among  the  Stars. 

First  of  two  parts,  dramatised  version  of 
discovery  of  insulin.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  12  noon. 


Miscellany 

T uesday,  October  23 

The  Golden  Age  of  Poetry. 

Rev.  Kingsley  Joblin,  first  of  six  pro- 
grams in  “The  Chinese  Heritage”  (II. 
From  the  T’ang  Dynasty  to  the  Peoples 
Republic).  Meeting  room,  second  floor. 
Hart  House.  1.10  to  2 p.m. 

(Chapel  Committee) 

The  Critics  Series. 

William  French,  book  editor  oiT he  Globe 

6 Mail.  Library,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  24 

Open  Discussion. 

Ding  Guangxun  (K.H.  Ting),  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies,  Nanking  University 
and  deputy  to  National  Peoples’  Con- 
gress, in  open  discussion  with  students 
and  faculty.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

2 to  3 p.m. 

(Chaplain,  Hart  House  and  East  Asian 
Studies) 

Hockey. 

Blues  vs  Brock.  Varsity  Arena.  7 p.m. 
Information  and  ticket  prices,  978-3437 
or  978-41 12. 

Thursday,  October  25 
Faculty  Discussion  Group. 

Prof.  E.  Best:  The  M.I.T.  Conference  on 
Faith,  Science  and  the  Future.  Com- 
mittees Room,  Hart  House.  1 to  2 p.m. 

Book  Sale. 

Oct.  25-26 

Fourth  annual  book  sale  sponsored  by 
Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College. 
All  proceeds  of  sale  will  be  given  to  the 
library. 

Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College.  Oct.  25  from 

7 to  10p.m.;  Oct.  26  from  1 1 a. m.  to  6 p.m. 
Admission  opening  night  50  cents,  home- 
made refreshments  will  be  served. 
Information,  978-2651. 

Friday,  October  26 

Debate. 

Motion:  “That  Quebec  is  a national 
entity  entitled  to  its  sovereignty”;  for  the 
affirmative.  Prof.  Robert  Perin,  York 
University;  for  the  negative,  Prof. 
Desmond  Morton,  Erindale  College; 
moderator,  Associate  Dean  Jill  Webster, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science.  Debates 
Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

(Alianza  Cultural  Hispano-Canadiense) 

Monday,  October  29 
Blood  Donor  Clinic. 

Annual  fall  blood  drive  will  be  held  from 
Oct.  29  to  Nov.  2.  Main  lobby.  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  10  a. m.  to  4 p.m. 
except  Thursday,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Tuesday,  October  30 
Life  of  Lufs  de  Camftcs. 

Film,  in  Portuguese,  on  Lufs  de  Camoes, 
Portuguese  epic  and  lyric  poet  of  the 
Renaissance.  Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  7.30  p.m. 

(Spanish  & Portuguese  and  Community 
Relations) 

Wednesday,  October  31 

Hong  Kong:  A Family  Portrait. 

Fifth  of  nine  films  in  series,  “Cultures”, 
showing  different  aspects  of  cultures 
from  which  foreign  students  and  recent 
immigrants  to  Canada  have  come.  Inter- 
national Student  Centre,  33  St.  George 
St.  Two  screenings:  12  noon  and  1 p.m. 
(Community  Relations  and  ISC) 

Monday,  November  5 
Wednesday,  November  7 
Comets  among  the  Stars. 

Second  of  two  parts,  dramatised  version 
of  discovery  of  insulin.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  12  noon. 


T uesday,  October  30 

Buddhism  in  China. 

Film,  second  of  six  programs  in  “The 
Chinese  Heritage”  (II.  From  the  T’ang 
Dynasty  to  the  Peoples  Republic).  Meet- 
ing room,  second  floor.  Hart  House.  1.10 
to  2 p.m. 

(Chapel  Committee) 

The  Critics  Series. 

Elwy  Yost,  host  of  TV  Ontario’s  “Satur- 
day Night  at  the  Movies”.  Library,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  1 
Faculty  Discussion  Group. 

Phyllis  Creighton,  U of  T Press:  The 
M.I.T.  Conference  on  Faith,  Science  and 
the  Future.  Committees  Room,  Hart 
House.  1 to  2 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  3 

Rugby. 

Blues  vs  Waterloo.  Back  campus  fields. 

2 p.m. 

Monday , November  5 

UC  Bookfair. 

Nov.  5-6 

Book  sale  to  raise  money  for  various 
projects  at  University  College. 

West  Hall,  University  College.  Nov.  5 
from  7 to  10  p.m.;  Nov.  6 from  10  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.  Information,  978-8746  or 
978-8601. 


Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Monday,  October  22 

Planning  & Resources  Committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  24 

Curriculum  & Standards  Sub- 
committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 
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Exhibitions 


ELKE  BZDURRECK 


Policy  on  professional  development 
proposed  for  administrative  staff 


Monday,  October  22 

The  Art  of  Illustration:  A Selection 
of  Books  from  1490  to  1850. 

Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  to  end 
November. 

Elke  Bzdurreck-Wills. 

Paintings  and  drawings.  Opening  recep- 
tion attended  by  the  artist,  Oct.  22  from  8 
to  10  p.m.  New  Academic  Building, 
Victoria  College,  to  Nov.  16.  - 


Monday,  October  22 

A1  Purdy. 

Poet  will  read  from  his  own  work. 

Poetry  Readings  at  UC  series.  Walden 
Room,  University  College  Students’ 
Union,  79  St.  George  St.  4. 10  p.m. 

Friday,  October  26 

Under  the  Thunder  the  Flowers 

Light  Up  the  Earth. 

D.G.  Jones,  poet  and  critic,  visiting  New 
College,  will  read  from  his  work.  136 
Wetmore  Hall  (old  senior  common 
room),  New  College,  Classic  Ave. 

2.15  p.m. 

(Canadian  Literature  Program,  New 
College) 

Monday,  October  29 

Poetry  Reading. 

Prof.  Douglas  Thomson  will  read  Hugh 
McDiarmid  and  other  Anglo-Scottish 
poets,  Prof.  Fergal  Nolan  will  read  Yeats. 
Poetry  Readings  at  UC  series.  Walden 
Room,  University  College  Students’ 
Union.  4. 10  p.m. 


Thursday,  November  1 
Johannes  Duiker. 

Works  of  important  Dutch  architect; 
Canadian  tour  organized  by  School  of 
Architecture  with  assistance  of  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Embassy.  Galleries,  School 
of  Architecture,  230  College  St.,  to 
Nov.  16. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
7 p.m. 


Wednesday,  October  31 

Walsh. 

By  Sharon  Pollock,  directed  by  Kathy 
Pearl.  Toronto  premiere  of  play  which 
tells  story  of  Sitting  Bull’s  attempt  to 
gain  refuge  in  Canada  after  Custer’s 
massacre. 

First  of  five  productions  by  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama  at  Studio 
Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  Oct.  31  to 
Nov.  3 and  Nov.  7 to  10  at  8 p.m.  Admis- 
sion $1.  Information,  978-8668. 

Friday,  November  2 

What  Glorious  Times  They  Had  — 
Nellie  McClung. 

Satire  with  music  by  Diane  Grant  & Co. 
Presented  by  Scarborough  College 
Drama  Workshop. 

Meeting  Place,  Scarborough  College. 
Nov.  2 and  3 at  8.30  p.m.  No  reservations 
necessary. 


The  following  proposed  policy  was 
developed  from  a report  prepared  by  a 
Personnel  Policy  Board  subcommittee  on 
professional  development  for  adminis- 
trative staff,  established  in  the  spring  of 
1978  at  the  request  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Staff  Association,  and  chaired  by 
Erindale  College  principal  Paul  Fox.  The 
draft  policy  has  been  forwarded  to  Princi- 
pals, Deans  and  Directors  and  UTS  A for 
comment.  Additional  comment  on  this 
document  from  the  University  community 
at  large  would  be  welcome,  and  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Personnel 
Policy  Board,  in  care  of  the  Personnel 
Department. 

INTRODUCTION 
Within  the  context  of  meeting  its  goals 
and  objectives  more  effectively  and 
efficiently,  it  is  in  the  University’s 
interests  to  encourage  and  support  efforts 
by  its  staff  to  develop  their  capabilities 
and  advance  their  careers.  Activities 
designed  to  support  such  staff  develop- 
ment include  policies  on  Promotional 
Opportunities,  Performance  Reviews, 
Educational  Assistance,  Career  Develop- 
ment, and  Staff  Training  and  Develop- 
ment programs  conducted  by  the 
Personnel  Department. 

Professional  development,  as  meant  by 
this  policy,  is  a further  form  of  staff 
development  for  which  the  University,  in 
support  of  this  activity,  has  committed 
some  central  funding  to  augment 
divisional  resources. 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

• Staff  development  is  primarily  a 
departmental  responsibility  with  assis- 
tance from  the  Personnel  Department. 

• Professional  development  for  admini- 
strative staff  refers  to  an  expansion  of  job- 
related  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  the 
increasing  of  qualifications  related  to 
realistic  expectations  for  career  advance- 
ment in  the  University  through  participa- 
tion in  workshops,  seminars  and 
conferences.  These  activities  are  distinct 
from  formal  courses  of  study  that  nor- 
mally receive  financial  support  through 
the  University’s  Educational  Assistance 
Program.  They  are  also  distinct  from 
Staff  Training  and  Development  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  and  conducted  by 
the  Personnel  Department.  . 

• The  Professional  Development  Policy 
is  designed  to  support  activities  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  department  heads,  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  staff 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  provision  of 
central  funds  is  intended  to  augment 
funds  currently  directed  toward  such 
activities  and  thus  to  provide  a stimulus 
for  staff  development  at  the  departmental 
level.  Accordingly,  support  from  the 
central  Professional  Development  Fund 
will  require  a departmental  commitment 
and  an  assessment  of  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  the  investment. 

ELIGIBILITY 

The  provisions  of  this  policy  apply  to 
authorized  professional  development 
activities  undertaken  by  full-time,  non- 
union, appointed  administrative  staff 
members,  including  grant  supported 
staff  and  those  in  ancillary  operations. 
The  provisions  also  apply  to  comparable 
part-time  staff  members  with  three  years’ 
continuous  service,  working  20  or  more 
hours  a week.  The  policy  is  not  applicable 
to  professional  librarians. 

PROVISIONS 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Vice- 
President  — Campus  and  Community 
Affairs,  the  Personnel  Department 
administers  a Professional  Development 
Fund  to  which  department  heads  can 
make  application  for  funds  to  support 
staff  members’  professional  development 
activities.  Funding  is  available  to  the 
extent  of  60  percent  of  a registration  fee 
that  exceeds  $50,  to  a funding  maximum 
of  $300.  Travel  and  accommodation  costs 


are  not  eligible  for  support  from  this 
fund. 

Activities  normally  covered  by  the 
Professional  Development  Fund  will  be 
outside  the  University  and  will  include 
workshops  and  seminars  of  up  to  three 
days’  duration  and  conferences  of  up  to 
one  week  in  length.  More  extensive 
programs  may  be  supported  by  divisions 
at  their  discretion. 

The  Vice-President  — Campus  and 
Community  Affairs  will  reserve  the 
prerogative  to  limit  the  number  of 
applications  from  divisions  that  have 
already  received  a reasonable  amount  of 
financial  support  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  staff  in  the  division. 

Staff  members  will  not  be  required  to 
make  up  time  away  from  their  jobs 
because  of  participation  in  professional 
development  activities. 

PROCEDURES 

Department  heads  who  wish  to  spon- 
sor a staff  member  at  a professional 
development  activity  may  make  applica- 
tion for  financial  assistance  from  the 
Professional  Development  Fund.  An 
application  form  should  be  completed 
and  forwarded,  along  with  a copy  of  the 
descriptive  brochure,  to  the  Personnel 
Department  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 
The  department  head  will  be  notified 
whether  or  not  the  application  has  been 
approved. 

All  staff  members  who  attend  work- 
shops, seminars  or  conferences  that  are 
supported  by  the  Professional  Develop- 
ment Fund  will  be  asked  to  submit  to  their 
department  on  a standardized  form,  a 
brief  written  report  evaluating  the  quality 
of  the  program,  with  a copy  to  the 
Personnel  Department. 

Following  receipt  by  the  Personnel 
Department  of  confirmation  of  registra- 
tion, plus  the  participant’s  evaluation  of 
the  event,  funds  will  be  transferred  to  the 
appropriate  account. 

The  Personnel  Department  is  res- 
ponsible for  maintaining  a file  of 
descriptive  brochures  of  current  work- 
shops, seminars  and  conferences  as  well 
as  evaluations  from  staff  members  who 
have  attended  these  events  in  the  past. 
The  files  of  brochures  and  evaluations 
will  be  made  available  to  all  interested 
University  personnel. 


Laidlaw  Lectures  1979 

KNOX  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

23  King’s  College  Circle 

DR.  HYWELD.  LEWIS 

Professor  Emeritus,  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion 
University  of  London 


Subject:  Jesus  in  the 
Faith  of  Christians 

Lecture  1:  Monday,  Oct.  22 
Religious  Experience  and  Truth 

Lecture  2:  Tuesday,  Oct.  23 
Christology  and  Prevarication 

Lecture  3:  Wednesday,  Oct.  24 
'The  Christ  Event' 

Lecture  4:  Thursday,  Oct.  25 
Jesus  and  other  Faiths 


All  lectures  will  commence  at  4 p.m. 
Faculty  members  and  students  of 
the  University,  and  the  public  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


cubs 


AUDIO  N'  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  Lid. 


Texas  Instruments 

INCORPORATED 


SPECIAL 

DISCOUNT  UP  TO  20%  ON  T.l.  CALCULATORS 

Flemington  Park  Shopping  Centre  Lower  Mall  Office 
747  Don  Mills  Road,  Suite  109  Don  Mills,  Ontario 

Tel.  423-0653 


Plays  & Readings 


Forum 


Canadian 
music  schools: 

Something 
is  lacking 

By  Ezra  Schabas 


Last  spring  I heard  a talk  on  CBC  Radio 
given  by  the  judges  of  the  preliminary 
round  of  the  CBC  Talent  Competition, 
Canada’s  most  important  and  prestigious 
national  music  contest  for  young  mu- 
sicians. They  had  auditioned  qualified 
applicants  from  across  the  country.  Most 
of  those  eligible  for  the  next  level  of 
competition,  they  observed,  had  studied 
abroad  for  at  least  some  extended  period 
since  leaving  high  school;  and  a good 
number  of  them  had  principally  studied 
abroad.  The  judges  suggested  that  some- 
thing was  lacking  in  the  advanced  study 
programs  of  Canadian  music  schools. 

In  January  1979,  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Orchestras  sponsored  a seminar 
on  orchestral  training  in  response  to 
complaints  from  Canadian  orchestral 
conductors  and  players.  Canadians  were 
failing  in  auditions  for  orchestral  posts 
for  reasons  which  suggested  faulty 
preparation,  they  said.  Our  schools  were 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  American 
schools  and,  as  a result,  too  many 
American  players  were  getting  jobs  in 
Canadian  orchestras.  The  situation  had 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where,  according 
to  figures  gathered  by  the  Canada  Council 
two  years  ago,  a few  Canadian  orchestras 
actually  had  more  non-Canadians  (landed 
immigrants,  work-permit  holders)  than 
Canadians.  (American  and  Canadian 
musicians  belong  to  the  same  union,  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians;  this 
facilitates  entry  of  musicians  to  either 
side  of  the  border.)  ^ 

The  reasons  for  the  shortage  of 
qualified  Canadian-trained  performing 
musicians  are,  of  course,  complex.  There 
are  probably  10  times  as  many  American 
musicians  as  there  are  Canadian,  an 
overwhelming  statistic  in  a free  market., 
There  are  many  more  music  schools  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  and  of 
greater  reputation  and  longer  standing. 
Independent  conservatories  (Juilliard, 
Curtis,  San  Francisco,  New  England) 
and  university  music  schools  (Yale, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Northwestern)  give 
the  student  a wide  choice . By  comparison, 
almost  all  post-secondary  musical 
education  in  English-speaking  Canada 
is  given  in  universities  only  and  there  are 
not  many  from  which  to  choose. 

Are  American  schools  “better”  than 
ours  and,  if  so,  why?  For  one  thing, 
their  schools  are  well  tuned  to  what  the 
musical  profession  wants  and  needs  from 


its  aspirants.  Their  curricula  reflect 
this:  most  study  is  directed  towards 
practical  work  on  one’s  instrument.  In 
addition,  the  students  work  closely  with 
professionals,  i.e.,  professors  who  them- 
selves have  careers  as  performers  and 
who,  in  most  cases,  are  continuing  them 
along  with  their  teaching  duties.  Of  note, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  these  schools,  and 
their  professors,  are  not  embarrassed  to 
refer  to  this  instruction  as  “training”. 
Even  though  the  ultimate  aim  is  to 
prepare  the  “whole”  musician,  the 
immediate  purpose  is  to  help  him  to 
become  a better  performing  musician, 
to  help  him  find  a job! 

Canadian  university  schools  seem  to 
look  at  things  differently.  Certainly 
Toronto  does.  We  have  few  professionals, 
i.e.  performing  musicians,  on  full-time 
professorial  appointments.  Most  are 
part-time  and  have  little  or  no  influence 
in  deciding  what  students  should  study 
and  how.  University  schools  are  mainly 
led  by  musicologists,  theoreticians, 
composers  and  music  educators.  The  few 
performing  artists  in  leadership  positions 
have  usually  been  so  assimilated  into,  or 
seduced  by,  the  academic  environment 
that  they  think  academically  — for  want 
of  a better  word  — rather  than  pro- 
fessionally. Our  schools  are  run 
democratically,  by  committee  rule,  by 
the  majority  ...  in  university  tradition. 
Thus  non-professional  staff  decide  what 
is  good  for  professional  students,  what 
_“medicine”  (i.e.,  required  courses)  is 
to  be  prescribed  . . . and  much  of  it  is 
bitter  and  time-consuming.  Student 
practice  — a serious  pianist  often  needs 
six  hours  daily  — is  low  priority;  it  is 
solid  courses  and  course  credits  that 
count!  Some  “non-professional”  pro- 
fessors even  go  so  far  as  to  tell  performers 
that  they  shouldn’t  be  in  university  at  all! 
(I  know  of  at  least  one  music  professor 
in  this  university  who  took  a valuable 
hour  of  class  time  to  preach  this  message 
to  his  captive  class  of  performing 
students.) 

Maybe  such  “academic”  music  pro- 
fessors are  right.  Perhaps  universities 
shouldn’t  be  training  performers.  After 
all,  actors  can  go  to  the  National  Theatre 
School,  dancers  to  the  National  Ballet 
School;  visual  artists  flock  to  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art.  We  should  note,  too,  that 
before  World  War  II  there  was  no  real 
resident  music  course  for  advanced 
professional  study  in  Canada.  The 
Quebec  Conservatoire  was  founded  in 


1943;  the  senior  school  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  in  1945,  the  opera  school 
a year  later.  Neither  the  senior  nor  the 
opera  school  was  funded  by  the  province, 
as  in  Quebec;  so  they  took  steps  to  become 
integral  parts  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  where  the  money  was.  In  this  , 
way,  as  in  the  United  States,  instruction 
could  be  offered  at  reasonable  rates, 
compared  to  self-supporting  conserva- 
tories. Prestigious  faculty  could  be 
engaged  from  other  cities  and  abroad. 
Munificent  universities  could  provide  a 
proper  music  building  with  a theatre, 
concert  hall,  rehearsal  and  practice 
rooms,  and  a well  stocked  library  (the 
Edward  Johnson  Building,  1963,  is  an 
example).  The  “American  Plan”  was 
followed  in  Toronto  as  in  a number  of 
other  Canadian  universities,  but  only  to 
a certain  extent,  and  expediency,  not 
necessarily  conviction,  was  behind  it. 

Now  our  leading  schools,  and  certainly 
Toronto,  must  look  hard  at  what  they  are 
doing  in  order  to  continue  to  merit  tax- 
payer support.  Most  American  university 
music  schools  are  “all-purpose”,  that  is, 


they  provide  the  best  study  available  in 
most  il  not  all  the  traditional  areas  of 
study,  from  research  in  medieval  music  to 
electronic  music  composition  to  learning 
to  play  the  double  bass  more  proficiently. 
They  do  what  they  set  out  to  do  without 
undue  conflict  of  motives  and  interest  by 
administration  and  staff.  By  contrast,  the 
objectives  of  American  conservatories  are 
purely  professional.  The  functions  of 
British  universities  and  conservatories, 
interestingly,  are  sharply  defined:  one 
does  one’s  practical  study  at  a college  of 
music  (a  conservatory)  and  academic 
study  leading  to  a degree  at  a university. 
The  results  have  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful. 

Canadian  music  schools  appear  reluc- 
tant to  carry  out  their  diverse  functions 
with  appropriate  emphasis  given  to  each. 
The  typical  English-Canadian  com- 
promise, which  often  is  an  acceptable 
blend  of  English  and  American  elements, 
hasn’t  quite  worked  here.  Our  univer- 
sities have  failed  to  put  their  hearts  into 
practical  music  study  because  it  has  been 
imposed  upon  them  and  too  many 
influential  staff  are  against  it.  Some 
opposition  may  stem  from  those  who 
prefer  the  British  scheme  of  separation 
of  university  and  conservatory.  Some 
professors  cherish  the  “ivy  league” 
concept  of  liberal  education  and  see 
professional  study  as  not  properly 
belpnging  in  a university. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  more  than 
any  other  Canadian  music  school,  suffers 
from  ambivalence  because  it  has  two 
musicschools,  both,  for  different  reasons, 
the  most  influential  of  their  kind  in  . 
Canada.  Now,  as  they  say,  is  the  time  for 
the  University  to  make  up  its  mind  and 
clean  up  its  act,  to  decide  how  best  to  serve 
its  students,  the  country,  and  the  world  of 
music. 

Ezra  Schabas  is  principal  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Oct.  30  to  Nov.  4 at  8.30  p.m.  in  the  Studio 
General  admission  $3.00  • Students  and  senior  citizens  $2.00 

THE  ALUMNAE  THEATRE 

70  Berkeley  Street  — 364-4170 
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For  booking  information  and  cancellation  conditions  contact: 
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Canadian  Universities  Travel  Service 
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Toronto,  979-2604 
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Committee  coverage  criticized 


I would  like  to  express  some  concerns 
regarding  your  new  policy  of  coverage  of 
Governing  Council  committee  meetings 
as  announced  in  the  Bulletin , Sept.  24. 

I do  not  understand  why  you  feel  that 
coverage  of  the  Governing  Council 
should  be  downgraded  and  that  instead 
coverage  of  administrative  task  forces  and 
faculty  councils  should  be  upgraded. 

The  Governing  Council  is  the  highest 
governing  body  in  the  University  and  no 
major  policy  proposal  within  the  Uni- 
versity becomes  operative  until  approved 
by  the  Council.  The  University  com- 
munity, especially  faculty  members,  have 
had  a great  deal  of  trouble  understanding 
the  role  of  the  Council  within  the 
University.  This  has  led  them  to  question 
the  credibility  of  the  University’s  govern- 
ing processes.  And,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Jack 
Macdonald  in  his  external  review  of  the 
Governing  Council  system  in  1978:  \ 
“Looking  to  the  long-term  welfare  of  the 
University,  the  credibility  of  the  govern- 
ing processes  in  the  eyes  of  faculty  will 
profoundly  affect  morale,  pride  and 
loyalty.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Council’s  credibility  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  Bulletin’s,  irregular  coverage  of 
committee  meetings.  I assume,  however, 
that  if  you  do  report  on  an  “important 
issue”  at  the  “faculty  council”  level  you 


will  condescend  to  follow  it  through  at  the 
committee  level  and  at  Governing 
Council  where  the  final  decision  will  be 
made. 

Constituents  of  elected  governors  of 
the  University  from  various  staff  and 
student  constituencies  should  be  kept 
informed  about  how  their  reps  are 
representing  them  at  Governing  Council. 
The  Bulletin  should  be  beefing  up  its 
reporting  of  Governing  Council,  not 
cutting  back  on  it.  It  is  simply  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  only  summaries  of 
actions  taken  without  the  attendant 
discussion  or  to  provide  only  sporadic 
coverage  of  Council.  I feel  that  in  such  a 
system  of  coverage  a very  distorted  view 
of  Governing  Council  will  be  transmitted 
to  your  readership.  I do  not  think  that  the 
Governing  Council  Secretariat  should 
have  to  provide  you  with  “synopses  of 
major  business  conducted  by  all  the 
committees ’ ’ . Why  should  they  have  to  do 
your  job  for  you?  Like  any  newspaper 
worth  a damn',  you  should  have  your 
reporters  out  in  the  field  gathering 
material  and  reporting. 

Brian  O ’Riordan 
Student  Governor 
Governing  Council 


I feel  compelled  to  write  in  response  to 
your  announcement  regarding  a change 
in  coverage  of  Governing  Council 
standing  committees. 

I find  it  totally  ironic  that  a newspaper 
under  the  auspices  of  Information 
Services  has  made  a decision  which  will 
result  in  its  failing  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion it  should  to  the  University 
community.  Reading  a boring  point  by 
point  account  of  the  decisions  taken  at 
meetings  without  informing  your  reader- 
ship  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in 
debate  will  not  give  an  adequate  report 
of  the  proceedings,  but  will  ensure  that 
the  Bulletin  becomes  the  greatest  cure  for 
insomnia.  Should  you  have  simply 
reported  last  year  that  the  Planning  and 
Resources  Committee  voted  to  refer  the 
matter  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study 
back  to  the  administration  without 
informing  the  University  community 
that  the  council  chamber  was  packed  with 


FACULTY 

DISCUSSION  GROUP 


Every  Thursday,  1-2  p.m. 
Hart  House 
Committees  Room 

“Faith,  Science, 
and  the  Future ” 


concerned  parents,  children  and  teachers 
and  that  the  dramatic  six  to  five  vote 
taken  was  reached  only  after  considerable 
debate?  What  about  the  hour-long  debate 
which  took  place  at  Academic  Affairs  last 
year  regarding  OISE?  That  was  not  even 
debate  on  a policy  recommendation  from 
the  administration,  but  father  a “dis- 
cussion” to  test  the  waters  for  disaffilia- 
tion. Am  I to  assume  that  discussion  on 
matters  raised  under  other  business  or  the 
discussion  of  separate  items  included 
under  an  overall  policy  will  not  be 
reported?  How  would  the  University 
community  have  been  able  to  understand 
how  we  arrived  at  the  undergraduate 
access  to  student  records  policy  without 
being  aware  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  over  at  least  three  meetings? 

The  Governing  Council  and  its  com- 
mittees have  been  criticized  in  the  past 
for  being  removed  from  the  University’s 
day-to-day  operations.  An  irresponsible 
decision  such  as  the  one  you  have  taken 
will  only  exacerbate  that  criticism  and 
will  not  enable  you  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  your  paper. 

Beverley  Batten 
V ice -Chairman 
Academic  Affairs  Committee 


Academic  appointment 

At  the  Sept.  27  meeting  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  the  following  acade- 
mic appointment  was  confirmed: 
Professor  James  Pesando,  Erindale 
College;  professor  with  tenure,  from 
July  1,  1979. 


Have  you  books  to  sell? 

We  buy  single  books  of  merit,  collections 
and  libraries.  Always  wanted:  Art, 
Classics,  History  & History  of  Science, 
Linguistics,  Literature  and  Criticism, 
Psychology  and  Psychoanalysis 

Atticus  Books 

698  Spadina  Ave 
One  block  south  of  Bloor 

922-6045 

(Hours:  11:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.) 


Scholarly  and  antiquarian  books  in  all  disciplines 


Entrance  into  professional  school 
should  be  based  only  on 
academic  criteria 


The  lead  feature  on  CTV’s  W5  (aired  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  30),  in  asserting  “our 
Canadian  kids  are  being  denied  access  to 
the  University”  manifested  typically 
racist  video  techniques  in  such  features  as 
focusing  solely  on  Orientals  in  its  shots 
when  depicting  “foreign  students”,  as  if 
there  were  no  Caucasian  visiting  students 
and  no  Asians  who  are  Canadian  citizens. 
But  most  importantly,  the  program  unin- 
tentionally illustrated  the  fact  that  once 
prejudice  occurs,  obvious  crucial  distin- 
tions  are  lost  sight  of.  In  this  case,  it  was 
the  distinction  between  the  University 
and  certain  institutions  within  the 
University  whose  main  function  is  to 
provide  qualifications  for  professional 
positions,  i.e.,  the  professional  schools 
like  medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  etc. 

The  show  ran  these  two  concepts 
together  thereby  implying  not  only  that 
some  “qualified”  Canadian  students  are 
unable  to  get  into  the  professional  schools 
of  their  choice  (which  is  true),  but  also 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  into  univer- 
sity (which  is  patently  false  at  a time 
when  universities  are  lowering  their 
standards  to  embrace  more  students). 

It  is  only  after  making  this  distinction 
that  one  can  rationally  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  entrance  into  those  pro- 
fessional schools  that  are  in  the 
University  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  academic  qualifications  or 


nationalistic  ones,  given  that  places  (in 
professional  programs)  are  limited.  As 
long  as  professional  schools  elect  to 
remain  within  the  University,  which  is  an 
academic  institution,  the  answer  to  that 
question  must  of  necessity  be  the  former. 
It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  reason  why  professional  schools 
in  the  University  enjoy  such  a high 
reputation,  is  because  of  this  academic 
link  — the  University  provides  the 
necessary  knowledge  base. 

Once  non-academic  criteria  are  intro- 
duced, however,  this  academic  advantage 
that  the  University  endows  upon  these 
schools  will  be  lost.  Then,  both  the 
University  as  a whole  and  the  schools 
within  the  University  will  deteriorate. 
The  ultimate  losers  of  course  will  be  the 
taxpayers  and  Canadian  society  as  a 
whole.  In  the  long  run  the  substitution 
of  nationalist  (not  to  say  racist)  criteria 
for  standards  of  academic  competition 
will  produce  universities  that  are  such  in 
name  only. 

There  is  a grave  danger  that  the 
standards  of  our  professions  will  decline, 
for  high  professional  standards  can  only 
be  based  on  academic,  and  not  national- 
istic, standards. 

Professor  John  J.  Furedy 
Department  of  Psychology 


UTFA  clarifies  terms  of 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 


Report  No.  95  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Governing  Council,  dated 
Sept.  11,  1979,  Section  9 (ii),  reads  as 
follows: 

“The  President  reminded  members 
that  the  normal  term  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the 
Governing  Council  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  ends  in  the 
spring  of  1980.  In  preparation  for  con- 
sideration of  a new  agreement,  he  sub- 
mitted a recommendation  for  the 
membership  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Governing  Council  on  negotia- 
tions. He  noted  that  the  purpose  of  this 
Committee  would  be  to  advise  the 
Governing  Council  in  relation  to  matters 
arising  out  of  the  negotiations  on  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement.” 

This  might  lead  to  the  assumption  that 
a re-negotiation  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  next  spring  is  automatic.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  case;  Article  25  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  is  explicit  on 
this  point: 

“This  Agreement  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  June  30,  1980, 
and  thereafter  automatically  renew  itself 


for  periods  of  one  (1)  year  unless  either 
party  notifies  the  other  in  writing  not 
less  than  ninety  (90)  days  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ( 1 20) days,  prior 
to  any  expiry  date  that  it  desires  to 
terminate  this  agreement.” 

The  present  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment will  therefore  automatically  renew 
itself  until  June  1981,  unless  it  is  ter- 
minated by  either  party  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Article  25. 

The  wording  of  this  article  gains 
significance  in  the  light  of  Article  21 
which  reads,  “Changes  or  amendments 
may  be  made  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  at  any  time.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum , 
therefore,  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
negotiation of  the  agreement.  Either 
party  may,  of  course,  inform  the  other 
that  it  wishes  to  terminate  the  agreement. 
Were  this  to  happen  next  March,  one  can 
only  speculate  at  this  time  on  what  the 
next  step  might  be. 

Roger  M.  Savory 

Vice-President 

UTFA 


Bliss  awarded  prize  for  Flavelle 


Professor  J.  Michael  Bliss  has  won  the 
annual  $5,000  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
Prize  for  Canadian  History. 

Prof.  Bliss  won  the  award  for  his  book 
A Canadian  Millionaire:  The  Life  and 
Business  T imes  of  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle, 
Bart.  1858-1939,  published  in  1978. 

The  award,  established  in  1977  by  The 
Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 


Company,  is  administered  by  the 
Canadian  Historical  Association.  It  is 
the  largest  such  award  in  Canada,  for 
published  history  in  English  or  French 
judged  “to  have  made  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
the  Canadian  past  in  a given  year”. 
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Buying  a car  is  a'major  investment. 
You  want  to  be  sure  that  the  price  you 
pay  is  the  best  in  town.  So  it  makes 
sense'  to  save  on  the  price  of  your  loan 
too.  And  the  place  to  do  that  is  at  your 
Credit  Union. 

A Credit  Union  loan  saves  you 
money  in  many  ways  and  your  Credit 
Union  will  help  you  work  out  the  plan 
that  saves  you  the  most.  Your  loan  is 


life  insured  at  no  extra  cost,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  our  master 
policy.  The  interest  you  pay  helps  to 
increase  the  dividends  you  receive  on 
your  savings  deposits  and  shares.  And 
you  can  pay  off  the  loan  before  matur- 
ity without  penalty. 

You’ve  got  a good  thing  going  for 
you  at  your  Credit  Union.  Talk  to  us 
first.  And  Save. 


• Current  rate  on  new  car  loans  is  1 3Va% 

• No  down  payment  required 

• 60  months  to  repay 

• No  restrictions  on  type  of  automobile  purchased 

- ' | 

CALL  US  NOW  as  this  special  rate  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Universities  and  Colleges 

CREDIT  UNION 

(Toronto)  Limited,  245  College  Street,  M5T  1R5 


Erindale  prof,  wins 
teaching  award 

Professor  JoAnna  Dutka,  44,  of  the 
English  department  at  Erindale  College, 
is  one  of  seven  university  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  received  Ontario’s  highest 
honour  tor  excellence  in  university 
teaching. 

The  annual  awards  are  presented  by 
the  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA),  repre- 
senting some  10,000  Ontario  professors. 
This  year  40  professors  were  nominated 
by  colleagues,  students,  deans,  adminis- 
trators, alumni,  and  faculty  committees. 

Professor  Dutka  teaches  a third-year 
Chaucer  course  and  is  the  creator  of 
a children’s  literature  course.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  developed 
the  Canadian  studies  program  at  Erindale 
and  has  since  coordinated  it.  Prof.  Dutka 
taught  at  York  University  and  the 
University  of  Alberta  before  coming  to 
Erindale  in  1973. 

This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year 
OCUFA  has  presented  the  teaching 
awards.  Winners  are  selected  for  superior 
work  in  the  classroom  or  laboratory,  for 
course  preparation,  for  team  teaching, 
and  for  audio-visual  presentations. 

The  other  six  winners  this  year  are: 
Professors  Roland  A.  Haines  (chemistry), 
Charles  Levine  (sociology),  and  Henri 
Tuchmaier  (French),  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  Professors  Thomas  F. 
Carney  (communication  studies)  and 
Jack  C.  Ransorne  (geography).  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor;  and  Professor  Laurence 
A.  Cummings  (architecture),  University 
of  Waterloo. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  Oct.  31 
at  the  Westbury  Hotel  in  Toronto  by 
Dr.  Bette  Stephenson,  Minister  of 
Education,  Colleges  and  Universities. 

‘Adopt-a-book5 

Students  and  staff  at  St.  Michael’s 
College  are  holding  an  “Adopt- A-Book” 
campaign  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  2.  A 110 
donation  entitles  an  individual  or  group 
to  choose  any  book  on  the  college’s 
library  shelves  and  have  their  name(s) 
and  inscription  on  a bookplate  affixed  to 
the  inside  cover.  “Adopt-A-Book” 
donations  are  tax-deductible. 

The  college  council  hopes  the  plan 
will  offset  the  deleterious  effects  of  rising 
inflation,  the  devalued  Canadian  dollar, 
decreased  book  purchase  funds,  and 
increased  demand  for  library  materials. 

The  St.  Michael’s  College  Student 
Union  (SMCSU)  has  pledged  to  match 
each  student  dollar  collected  up  to 
$3,000,  as  has  an  anonymous  donor.  So 
for  each  donation  of  $10,  the  book 
purchase  fund  will  receive  $20  in  matched 
grants. 

The  John  M.  Kelly  Library  is  the 
newest  of  the  University’s  libraries. 
Anyone  holding  a U of  T library  card  may 
take  out  its  books  and  several  group  study 
ropms  are  available  for  use  on  application. 

Donations  of  any  size  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  but  $10  entitles  the  donor(s)  to 
a bookplate  and  income  tax  receipt. 
Donors  are  urged  to  visit  the  library  the 
week  of  the  campaign  or  mail  their  book 
choice,  cheque,  name  and  address  to  the 
Principal’s  Office,  St.  Michael’s  College, 
81  St.  Mary  St.  at  any  time. 
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